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a Soaknared lon the 13th 
acket ship Liberty left Liverpool on the 

Pion) and din boarded by the look-out-boat of 
the Herald, off New York, on the 18th instant. She 
furnishes Liverpool dates three days later than we 


| nad last week by the Oxford, from Havre, but those 
were eventful days for England. 
: eCGREAT BRITAIN. 

Resi@NaTION OF THE Prep ministry. A Wwuiia MI- 


NISTRY FORMING. 

The train of events are grouped in our leading ar- 
ticle, “War or Peace” more comprehensively than 
we have room for in detail. 


From the London Herald, December 12. 

Sir Robert Peel’s government is at an end. All 
the members of the cabinet yesterday tendered their 
resignations, which her majesty was pleased to ac- 

t. 
will be easily believed that we regret this de- 
termination of her majesty’s advisers;-but we should 
much more regret their unanimous determination to 
sacrifice the industry of the country by stripping at 
- of all protection. 

The important fact now announced proves how 
completely wrong the Times was when it stated that 
the government had decided upon proposing to par- 
liament, aS a cabinet measure, the repeal of the corn 
laws. 


From the London Chronicle, December 11. 

An official announcement, in another part of our 
paper, confirms one part of the statement which we 
made yesterday—namely, that parliament, instead 
of being summoned for the despatch of business, 
would be again prorogued. The other and more 
important part of our announcement is, we believe, 
equally correct. ‘Ihe cabinet, we are assured, re- 
signed yesterday. It is coufidently said, that so far 





| 


¢ 

their power. They were resolved to do this, or 
nothing—-to repeal the corn laws or be no ministers. 
Ifthe duke sees peril in that measure, or feels re- 
luctance to undertake it, he wil! have to realise the 
dangers and disagreeahles on the other side of the 
scale—the dissolution of the conservative ministry, 
and the interposition of a rival, asd in some respects 
a more suitable agency. He will be assured that bis 
own punctilios,so far from impeding the measure, 
may perhaps only render tt the first of a series still 
less to his taste and convenience. Whatever amount 
of distrust be may feel in his present, (if not by this 
time his late) colleagues, he will be only too sure 
of the statesmen and the policy he will help to in- 
augurate in their stead. If he has not the heart to 
solicit the lords in behalf of his friends, he will ne- 
vertheless, not escape the still more arduous task of 
conducting his little aristocratical troop against the 
close and serried phalanx of an unanimous people 
headed by inveterate foes. 

Most gratifying is the assurance which we are 
able to offer to our friends, that notwithstanding those 
difficulties which render the dissolution of the ca- 
binet unavoidable, there is nol the slightest danger 
of any schism in the great conservative party, or of 
any desertion from it. The whole of the cabinet re- 
tires without a shade of personal hostility among its 
members, or any difference of sentiment upon the 
proper policy, except upon the one question of re- 
peal, or rather modification of the corn laws. Upon 
this question, too, the difference is much less than 
has been supposed. It, is, we believe, true that Sir 
Robert Peel has even insisted upon a considerable 
relaxation of the laws in question, to be accompani- 
ed, however, by a compensation to the agricultural 
interesi—landowners, farmers, and farm laborers— 
not only adequate, but ample. What this coinpen- 
salion is, we are not able to guess; the events, how- 


from the cabinet having at any time come to the de- | ever, have proved that it was not considered sufli- 


cision to recommend the repeal of the corn law, a 


large majority of his colleagues have throughout | sentients. 


! 


cient; and we must at present agree with the dis- 
Neverthelesss, it is certain that Sir R. 


been opposed to sir Robert Peel’s recommendation. | Peel will support no measure of repeal upon any 


From the London Times, December 11. 


| other terms than those of what he considers an ade- 


Yesterday parliament was further prorogued to | 1ale compensation to the agriculturist; so that un- 


the 30th inst. The naming of so early a day would 
of itself imply that the cabinet is not now in a 
state to meei parliament. The rumors, however, 
which have been confidently circulated in the best 
informed quarters since Monday, and circumstances 
which have come to our knowledge since the return 
cf the ministers last night from Osborne House, leave 
scarcely any reasouable doubt that the reviving re- | 
| pugoance of the duke to the decision of his collea- 
| gues has rendered it necessary for them to tender 
_ lleir resignation to her majesty. An unforeseen dif- 
| fulty of course there must have been somewhere.— 
After so long and close a succession of councils, 
that difficulty could only arise froma struggle be- 
tween the declared intentions of the chief and the 
| prejudice or pride of some of his colleagues. Were 
the ministry certain of meeting parliament as the 
_ *ervants of the crown, it would ‘have fixed the day, 
4q and our prediction would have been to the letter 
© fulfilled. That is no longer possible. Some minor 
' changes, as we intimated at the first, there would 
undoubtedly have been, but it is to the graver diffi- 
culty that this new and unforeseen delay must be as- 
cribed. [tis said to have been only by the most un- 
qualified expressions of opinion that the leaders of the 
cabinet gained the unwilling compliance of the only 
considerable dissentient. There can be no doubt 
that—what was all along to be apprehended—the re- 
_ Presentative-general of the lords has since felt with 
| ‘returning anxiety the weight of numerous proxies 
| fotless rashly undertaken than rashly confided to 
's care. ‘The head of an aristocracy demands, it 
_ May easily be imagined, a little more time to act if 
fot to resolve. It is not, however, always possible 
| ‘adjust the interest of a cabinet, much less those 
ol a nation, to the convenience, the dignity, or the 
honor of an individual. 
_ An obdstunacy which is assumed with a less serious 
intention, may be maintained a day too long to the 
ruin both of colleagues and cause. Meantime what- 
ever may happen, whoever may be in next month, 
very few hours can pass without proving to the na- 
tion the substantial truth of our first momentous an- 
houncement—viz: that the leaders of the cabinet 





| “ere resolved upon proposing a total repeal of the 
corn laws. They were resolved to the utmost of 
Vol. XIX—BSig. 21. 


‘less the new ministers proposed such an adequate 


compensation, they will find themselves opposed by 
the conservative majority of more than one hundred, 
undiminished by a single unit, and reinforced, no 
doubt, by many honest whigs like Mr. Cayley. Even 
if they have recourse to a dissolution, they are more 
likely to lose than to gain, but they must gain more 


| than fifty seats to replace themselves in their glorious 


majority of one, and it is perfectly impossible that 
they can gain half of fifty. A gain of one hundred 
voles will be necessary to raise them to the position 
from which Sir Robert Peel’s government retires— 
so much for conservative prospects. 
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SHALL WE HAVE WAR OR PEACE? 
The long article under this question in our last 
number, left the British government waiting to see 
what President Polk would say in his annual mes- 
sage, and whether congress would carry out his re- 
commendations in relation to Oregon, or not. On 
the other hand our senate had determined to post- 
pone ali discussion upon the subject for four weeks, 
and by a vote of 23 to 23, had /aid on the table the 
resolution proposed by their chairman of the com- 
mittee on foreign affairs, approving of the position 
assumed by the president in his message relative to 
the interference of foreign powers in the affairs of 
this continent. The house in the meantime, was 
occupied in discussing the Oregon question In com- 
mittee of the whole, which allows every member, 
under the operation of the one hour rule, to ‘define 
his position,” without any evidence of a design on 
the part of the majority leaders to urge the subject 
to a decission for the present. On the contrary, it 
was manifest that they too were disposed tosee their 
way rather more distinctly before taking the vote,— 
The probability is that the administration had some 
object in view or operation in process which they 
were desirous of seeing the result of, before taking 
a final etep. : ‘ 
Taken as a whole, the parties certainly appear 
to be in Mr. Calhoun’s favorite attidude of ‘‘master- 
inactivity.” 
? This wont commences with an arrival from Havre, 
bringing London dates to the 10th of December.— 





; The announcement of the London Times, of the 4th 

that ministers had determined to convene parliament 
for the first week in January in order to propose a 
total repeal of the corn laws, is admitted to have 
been at least premature,—and was probably altoge- 
ther untrue, though the Times continued to aver 
that such had been the fact, though some members 
of the cabinet had since been deterred from carry- 
ing out their conclusions. Yet that they would so 
decice,the Times most strenuously insisted would be 
‘proved in a few days. 

The ministerial journals still more confidently 
denied the truth of the statement, and denounced 
the Times in unmeasured terms for publishing the 
“impudent falsehood.” 

Investigations as to who could have communicat- 
ed cabinet secrets of so important a nature to the 
Times, it was said had led to the discovery that Mr. 
McLane, the American minister, was arranging 
with the British ministers, the basis of a commercial 
i treaty, in which the repeal of the corn laws and a 
relinquishment of Oregon, was implied as conditions 
on the parc of Great Britain, in consideration of a 
repeal of the tariff of 1842, on the part of the United 
States. 

It would be characteristic of the eventful train 
of circumstantes to which any such an arrangement 
would inevitably lead, to commence with blow- 
ing “sky high”? Mr. Peel and the Duke of Welling- 
fon’s tory ministry of England, whilst still holding 
;control of a majority of over a hundred votes in 
parliament. 

Suddenly the scene changes. The middle of the 
week brings us London dates three days later,— 
three days full of important incidents. The tory 
ministry resign, and Lord John Russell and the whig 
party are called to take charge of the government 
within those three days. 

if any treaty arrangements were in progress, they 
| of course are suspended, and must so remain until 
| the new ministry become quietly seated in power. 

Could it have been in relation to the conditions of 
such a treaty that the differences in the cabinet be- 
come irreconcileable? 


But let us chronicle the events. 

The London Times boldly adventured on the 4th 
of December last, to announce that ministers in 
caDinet council had determined to convene parlia- 
ment the first week in January, for the purpose of 
proposing a repeal of the corn laws. The announce- 
ment perfectly electrified the whole community.— 
The tinisterial journals flatly contradicted the 
statement, and our previous dates left all the journals 
filled with speculations as to what were the facts, 
and, if true, who it was that divulged the cabinet 
secrets? The Times equivocated somewhat, or ra- 
ther accused some of the council as vacillating, 
but still confidently asserted that their publication 
was in the main, correct, and would be proved so to 
be in a few days. 


Whether the announcement alluded to was intend- 
ed mainly for the American market, in order to in- 
fluence our congress (to repeal the tariff—or as a 
monied speculation to influence prices and ship- 
ments of flour and provisions to England, both of 
which are boldly affirmed by many of the English 
journals;* or whether one ,of the objects was to 
force the question to a crisis, and oblige the cabinet 
to terminate the long discussions which had been 
going on in their conclave meetings—or whether 
tne publications of Sir John Russell’s and Lord Mor- 
peth’s coaversion to the full anti corn law faith, 
were but preliminary announcements of an under- 
standing already existing amongst a few of the lead- 
ing statesmen of the kingdom, time only can de- 
termine. The crisis arrived, however, and as we 











* The following article which appeared in the Liver- 
pool Mercury of the 12th, shows that though mistaken 
as to the publication having reached the Acadia, they 
may have been right as to ts design. 

‘*!HE Message or Prack To America. An inquiry 
has been earnestly addressed to us from London, as to 
whether the news touching the expected opening of the 
ports really left England by the Acadia, from our river, 
at noon, on the 4th inst. Our reply is, and we can an- 
swer for the fact—it didso. We have entitled it a mes- 
sage of peace, because no one can doubt the effect of 
the announcement, especially if followed by realization, 
not only upon the Oregon question, bat all other matterg 
of discussion between the two nations.” 
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should judge from the very Janus-looking editorial |296,—tory majority 74. Their majority during late 


of the Times, that result is not exactly to their 
liking. They would have been denghted, and would 
have triumphed no little, if they could have suc- 
ceeded in forcing the tory ministry to repeal the 
corn laws. They belicved that they had succeeded 
or would succeed in this achievement. The Duke 
of Wellington and the landed influence were too ob- 
stinate forthem, however. The premature decision 
of the case, by the’ Times, very probably made pre- | 
existing differences in the cabinet more irreconcila- 
ble. On re-assembling in council, it is stated that 
the Duke of Wellington announced his determina- 
tion <‘o continue opposed to the repeal of the corn 
laws. Sir Robert Peel and those who had urged 
the repeal, considered this as decisive, and a resigna- 
tion was decided on 

The Times evidently intended to control the tory 
ministry, not to get rid of them. Sadly are they 
disappointed by this unexpected issue of their ‘de- | 
monstration.” 

The attendance of Lord John Russell, the leader 
of the whig party, was requested, for the purpose 
of forming a new ministry. He was at Edinburg, 
to which place a messenger was despatched. Im- 
mediately on receiving the summons, Sir John re- 

aired to London, where he had an interview of an 
hear with Mr. Peel. He then proceeded to the Isle 
of Wight, where the Queen is at present residing, 
with whom his lordship had an interview on the 11th, 
and returned to London the same evening, with full 
powers toform agovernment. He immediately sent 
for Lord Palmerston and others who had shared in 
his former administration. 

Each of the leading English papers has a list of 
the new cabinet, according to the latest rumors, 
hardly two of them, however, exactly’ correspond- 
ing in names or offices. The most of them are, in 
fact, mere advertisements of candidates for places in 
the new ministry. 

There are some peculiarities in the posture of| 
these affairs. For a ministry so completely ascend- 
ant, having a majority of over a hundred with them 
in parliament, and without any evidence of their op- 
ponent party being able to command a majority by 
any arrangement in their power,—for a ministry 
that has heretofore carried every one of their mea- 
sures,—voluntarily to quit their position and resign 
power and office,—is, at least, unusual. For a pre- 
mier to accept the seals of office under such appar- 
ent disadvantages, is an exceedingly precarious un- 
dertaking. Let us recur to history: 

It was in May 184], that Sir Join Russell and lus 
whig associates then in office, finding themselves at 
a Joss for ways and means to meet all the current 
expenses of the government, defermined to propose 
a reduction of the duty upon sugar, from 643. to 36s. 
per hundred. The tories took issue with them upon 
this question, and after a debate of eight nights, the 
ministers were outvoted on division, ayes 281, nays 
317,—majority against them 36. 

Several other votes were taken soon after, in 
which the ministers were outvoted. 

Sir John, however, determined not to resign. It 
was said in his behalf, that the ministers had de- 
termined to take a vote on the corn laws} and make 
that the test of parties. 

On the 24th of May, however, Sir Robert Peel 
arose amidst rounds of applause from a most crowd- 
ed house attracted by the occasion, and announced 
that on ‘‘hursday following he should submit the 
following resolution to the house: ‘That her majesty's 
ministers do not sufficiently possess the confidence of 
the house of commons to enable them to carry 
through the house, measures which they deem of 
essential importance to the public welfare, and that 
their continuance im office under such circumstances, 
is at variance with the spirit of the constitution.” 

The Times was loud in cheering ov this movement, 
and anticipated a glorious triumph for the tory party. 

This resolution of Sir Robert’s came up for debate 
on the 5th of June, and passed by a majority of one 
Ayes 312, nays 311. This was on Saturday night. 
Sir John Russell rose, after the cheering had sub- 
sided, and stated that he should take until Monday 
to consider what course be should adopt. 

On Monday Lord Joho announced his determina- 
tion to advise her majesty to dissolve parliament, and 
order a new election, which was done accordingly. 
The election was warmly contested, but resulted in 
the choice of 358 tories to 292 whigs. Lord John 
aud bis cabinet, of course, resigned the seals of of- 
fice, and Sir Robert Peel succeed to power. The 








special elections which have oceurred since, have in 
almost all cases, resulted in favor of the tories.— 
When parliament assembled, and parties divided on 
amendments moved in reply to the queen’s speech, 
the vote in the house of lords stood, fur the tory ad- 
dress 168, for the whig amendment 96,—tory majo- 
rity 72. In the house of commons, tory 360, whig 


session of parliament has been over one hundred. 

On al! hands the question is eagerly asked what 
effect will the change of ministers have upon our re- 
lations with England? 

At first blush it would seem as if the change must 
be favorable. The whigs,as a party, and on prin- 
ciple, might be considered more friendly, to a re- 
publican people, than the tories. The whigs of 
England tock part with the colonies before the re- 
volution, They opposed the measures which led to 
the revolution. "They associated more with us in 
feeling and object than the tories can do. 

Again,—they now come into power expressly on 
the question, and with the avowed purpose of re- 
pealing the corn laws. The corn laws of course 
will be repealed.—and that is a favorable move.* 

On the other hand, it is urged that all the sympa. 
thies which once distinguished the leaders of the 
whigs of England in favor of republican institutions, 
have long since been absorbed in the conflicting 
squabbles between them. and the tories for power, 
and that so far as the last fifty years experience 
goes, we have found the tories to be quite as much, 
perhaps rather more favorable towards this country 
than the whigs. As noone suspects tories of being 
favorable toa republic, they can concede without 
danger of imputation, where the whigs for the same 
liberality would be denounced from one end of the 
kingdom to the other. The whigs are obliged to 
make it a point to be punctilious, especially with the 
the United States. 


And in relation to measures or policy, observe the 
fact, that for attempting to reduce a single duty on 
imports, that of sugar, Lord John Russell and his 
whig friends were outvoted, and then ousted from 
power, and on the motion too, of Sir Robert Pee}, 
who no sooner obtains ascendency, than he com- 
menced a series of measures, for attempting any one 
of which it is probable the whig party would have 
equally failed, and yet Sir Robert carried them all tri- 
umphantly, until stalled by proposing the repeal of the 
corn laws. 
concession in advance, to the United States, for the 
express purpese of preventing congress fron pass- 
ing the tariff bill of 1842, then pendi g in that body. 
Next followed the repeal of the duties upon some 
hundreds of enuinerated articles. The income tax— 


and passed by him. Next come the very modifica- 
tion of the duty on sugar, for proposing of which 
the whigs were ousted. That too Sir Robert carried 
without difficuliy. In short, Sir Robert Peel’s mea- 
sures from beginning to end of his recent adminis- 
tration, have been characterized by concessions which 
he had the address to influence the aristocracy to 
make, but which they would have resisted to the 
death if proposed by the whigs. 

As to the general disposition manifested towards 


Mr. Peel bears a most favorable comparison with 
the previous whig administration. All the negotia- 
tions and intercourse ot Mr. Peel’s government, 
up to Mr. Pakenham’s rejection of President 
Polk’s offer of the 49th paratiel asa line of division 
in Oregon, was marked by cordiality and an evident 
uesire to preserve harmony between the two coun- 
tries. 
leur, was exhibited. Difficult and intricate ques- 
tions were adjusted in the most friendly spirit.— 
Contrast all this with the incessant bickerings which 
intercourse with Mr. Stevenson. Recollect Lord 
But we abstain from particularizing. 

At last however, much of the harmony between 
nations, depends upon the natural temper of those 
individuals who have charge of affairs. However 
obvious their interests may be to preserve harmony 
and good neighborhood, quarrelsome neighbors are 
apt to quarrel. Without attempting to make invidi- 
ous comparrisons, we may be allowed to say, that 
we should quite as willingly meet Lord Aberdeen 
in hopes of settling any existing cispute between 
England and America, as to have to meet Lord Pal- 
merston. Quite as willing would we be to trust to 
the pacific, not to say friendly, disposition of Mr. 
Peel and his tory associates, essentially conserva- 
tive as we believe them to be, as we would to trust 
to Lord John Russell and his whig friends. 
nay, the world has comparatively remained in re 
pose, confident of the disposition of the last ministry to 
maintain peace. On the other hand we cannot for- 
get that it was the whig administration of England 
that commenced the unprovoked war aguinst the 
Attghanistans of India. It was the same admints- 
tration that commenced the unrighteous opium war 








*Yes, if unaccompanied with any concessions on our 
part. But it might be bought at two high a price. 





against the peaceable Chinese. It was Lord Pal. 
merston that directed the slaughter of the Syrians 
and consummated the tragedy of Beyrout. 

It was he too, and M. Thiers, who kept Louis P};. 
lippe during the continuance of their administrations 
in.constantly recurring apprehensions of a war be. 
tween France and England. Lord Palmerston ha, 
never ceased, even to the end of the last session of 
parliament, to upbraid Lord Ashburton for sacrij. 
cing British honor and for his parting with Britis) 
possessions, in his treaty of Washington, nor to as. 
sail the ministry, for sacrificing British poltey jn 
concessions as to the right of search in the Africa, 
slave trade arrangement. Sir John Russell, in , 
speech a few days since, at Edinburg or Glasgow. 
twok occasion to adduce the treatment which Cagsii; 
M. Clay had experienced, and the suppression of his 
press by summary violence, as proof of the utter 
disregard of law or justice, which, he said, charac. 
terised the Americans. 

So much for the personal and party dispositions 
of the whigs and tories of the Briiish administra. 
tions. 

But 
power? 

In the tory administration, Lord Wellington and 
Mr. Peel constituted in fact, the ministry. As }in, 
as they could agree, the ministry was a unit. All the 
other members were subordinate. 

Lords John Russell and Palmerston, on the con. 
trary, will have to depend upon numerous partizay 
associates in the cabinet, each having comparative 
influence, and any one of whom may have it in their 
power any day, or on any question, to prostrate ihe 
adminisiration. 

Some of the leading whig members of parliament 


how stand they in relation to  politeaj 





His very first measure professed to be a | 


bearing especially upon the aristocracy, was proposed | 


this country by the two last administrations, that of | 


Not one instance of fastidiouness or hau- 


had just characterized the whig ministry in their | 


Palmerston’s conduct in the affair of the Carvoltine.— | 


Europe, | 


have already dissented from the measure upon which 
‘Sir John predicates. Mr. Cobden, the influential 
/member from Liverpool, for instance. So many of 
them as are devoted to the landed interest which Sir 
John now has tocombat with instead of the sugar inter. 
}est, he will of course lose the support of. Whetier 
‘he will be able to rally the chartists, the Irish inter. 
ests, the dissenting church interest,—or whether he 
will have the cordial support of any of those whom 
Sir Robert Peel has influenced in opposition to Lord 
Wellington’s views io the retiring cabinet,—why, 
“nous verrons.”’ 


The impression seems to be, that Lord.John will 
/not be able to command a majority of the present 
| members of parliament, and thata new election will 
be ordered. If so, we shall have the landed inter. 
‘est arrayed against the anti-corn law league and free 
/trade party, in a fair electioneering canvass, the 
‘question of 1841 over again, with Sir Robert Peel 
probably now against the side he then advucated and 
triumphed with. 
| Qn the other hand, it may be, that the anti-corn 
‘law interest, the whig interest, and the radical inter- 
‘est, may concentrate and give Lord John a majority 
in the commons, whilst Lord Wellington and the 
' barons will still oppose a majorily to the repeal in 
ithe house of lords. 
| The remedy for a case of that kind usually is, for 
‘the ministry lo create, or al jeast threaten to cereale 
a sufficiency of new peers to give them a majurily, 
|—and when that becomes manifestly their deteriiu- 


‘ation, the Jords generaliy give in. 





| Jt was at a moment when Mr. Peel was in one off 


the greatest difficulties he had to encounter during 
his admin:stration—that of the Maynooth question— 
‘that President’s Poik’s wnaugural address reached 
‘him. It was a God-send for the occasion. He 
‘threw the ‘‘unexceptionable” claim, made by the 
/Americans upon ail of Oregon, into the doubitul 
| scale, and carried his Maynooth bill under the accla 


'mations which his promise of resisiance to thal 


‘claim, showered down from every quarter. We 


‘said at the time, that he would live sorely to repent 
that act of indiscretion. 

Mr. Polk’s jJast annual message must have reach- 
(ed England just at the moment when Lords Russell 
-and Paimersiun must have beeu looking round for 
‘something to aid their popularity. The impulse i 
favor of a repeal of the curu Jaws, alone, was hard- 
ly adequate to counterbalance the majority of te 
retiring ministers. They may, in this exigency, 
seize upon Mr. Poik’s re-assertion of our claim 
ali of Oregon, and his recommeniation for taking 
exclusive possession at the termination of the years 
notice, as entitling them in behalf of English claims 
and English honor, to as hearty cheers from the 
Duke of Wellington and Mr. Peel, as they had Vo 
lunteered in behalf of Mr. Peei’s declaration of 8 
determination to resist those claims. John Bull 
exceedingly jealous of Kugiisi tunor, and never has 
failed to back his ministers whenever they have 
| deemed it expedient to go to war i support thered™ 
‘If the whig ministry should conciude to avail of the 
‘message, and go before the country in support 0+ 
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English claims and English honor, it will be quite as 
likely to insure them a majority, as to to take issue 
upon the corn laws. The British government, like 
our own, is largely influenced by popular impulses. 

We have adopted the expedient of thus present- 
ing our own recollections and data as to facts, and 
reflections as to consequences, in this new and deli- 
cate posture of affairs, from all which our readers 
may draw their own inferences, rather than to quote 
from the innumerable articles which Jie before us in 
the journals brought by the last mazls, differing as 
they all do, as to probabilities, and none of them at- 
tempting such a review as we considered called for 
by the occasion; else we should have availed of them. 


RevaTions with Mexico. ‘That President Potx’s 
reliances for preserving peace with Mexico, should be 
suddenly interrupted by a revolution in the Mexican ad- 
ministration, at the saine moment that a revolution in the 
British administration at least suspends his demunstra- 
tions towards England. is somewhat of a peculiar fate. 
It would be the more remarkable if it should turn out 
that both of those revolutions were pro uced by measures 
emanating from Washington. It is much easier for those 
entrusted with executive power to raise a tempest, than 
itis to rule the storia when at its maddest. 

The clouds lowering in the southern horizon, have 
athered gloom by every arrival from thence since our 
ast, and now really look portentous. Our government 
have advices frou: Mr. Sipe, the import of which 
we can judge of by one fact,—Orders have issued from 
our navy department which indicate that an immediate 

concentration of a much larger force than is at present 
in the Gulf, is to be made in that direction. 

For the latest intelligence from Mexico, we are indebt- 
ed to the Mexican schooner Julia, which reached New 
Orleans on the 13th, bringing Vera Cruz dates to the 30th, 
and Mexican dates to the 23d, ult. Previous arrivals 
had furniehed us with the declarations of several 
southern provinces and chiefs in favour of Paredes, and 
of the march of hisarmy upon Mexico, for the avowed 
purpose of preventing president Flerrera from concluding 
an arrangement by which a part of the empire was to 
be ceded to the United States. The existing Mexican 
government was hesitating to recognize Mr. Slidell as 
resident Minister, on finding that he was without ade- 
quate special powers to treai upon the questions which 
they had signified a disposition to open negotiations on. 
Herrera was no doubt compelled to respect to a considera 
ble extent the popular impulse of the moment. 

He seems determined however to make an effort a- 
gainst Paredes. Z'he Moniteur of the 21st ult. says that 
the surpreme government has appointed Gen. Busta- 
mente Commander in Chief, and Gen. Rorregon his se- 
cond in command, of the Army to oppose Gen. Paredes, 
and adds, that the government is indefatigably working 
toquell the revolt, and that it has already taken the ne- 
cessary measures to put the Capital in a state of defence, 
and had given out 3,000 guns to be distributed among 
the citizens. 


On the 2lst ult., the senate concurred with the govern- 
ment in giving dictatorial powers to President Herrera. 

El Siglo says, that Paredes had seized upon the public 
treasury of the Fair at St. Juan, which had been com- 
mittéd to his charge. 

El Veracruzana on the 21th says, that on the 23d a 
salute from the Castle of San Juan de Ulloa, under the 
command of Cassanova, announced the first movement 
of the Army and Navy in favor of fhe proclamation of 
San Louis Potosi, by Gen. Paredes, and that it was im- 
mediately seconded by the garrison of the place at whose 
head is the brave Laudero, with the exception of a part 
of the battalion Sigero, numbering about 100 men, who 
eft their barracks with their officers, refusing to join 
their companions. ‘This body, as they were marching 
out, fired a volley on those who remained, killing a cap- 
lain and ten veterans, and wounding three others. It 
then marched to the government palace, and was order- 
ed to quarter in the Convent of San Francisco, where 
they remained at the latest dates. Tne same paper says 
tiat at a later hour it learned that the city and garrison 
of Jalapa had pronounced in favor of Paredes, and that 
itwas momentarily waiting for a similar movement in 
Orisana and the fortress of Perote. 

On the 23d, the forces of Paredes were said to be only 
three days march from the citv of Mexico. — 

On the 24th, the troops at Puebla under Gen. Inclan, 
who had received orders to march to the Capital, refused 
depart, and it was certain that, notwithsianding the 
tlorts of the General to the contrary, they would soon 
eclare in favor of Paredes. 

exico, it was said, would in a few days open its 
tes to Paredes. 

The Vera Cruzano of the 20th, says that it learns by 
letters, of responsible persons, from Mexico, that the 
mbecile and short sighted Cabinet had mortgaged to 
England the department of Yucatan, on condition that 
le would pay iis immense debt. There, says that pa- 
tr, are facts that will soon be divulged. 


A Circular of the 24th, transmitted by President Her- 
ato the governors of the different Departments, 
legates to said governors the tremendous extraordinary 
Wers with which Congress had invested him, and +vl- 
dy had the Capital of the Republie begun to feel the 
ight ot such despotism, as imprisonments, irrespec- 
‘Ye of persons or characters, had become common, and 
Yen the archbishop Garduno, had been obliged to fly 
=| ™ the persecutions that awaited him. Gen. Ampu- 





ee 


Fanent troops had publicly espoused their cause. 

Gen, Almonte was coneealed, fearing persecutions. 

The latest intelligence is to the effect that the numer- 
ous cavalry of that General were in the near vicini y of 
the Capital, His artillery and infantry were beiween 
the city and Arroya-Sareo. The cities of Ovizava and 
Guanajusto had also declared for Psredes~.t the ap- 
proach of his forces. 

Gen. Uvrea, says El Eiglo of the 19th, has heen de- 
feated by the forees of General Campuzaua and Cuesta, 
each party having lost about 60 persons. 

The same paper says that the Government Conncil, 
after long deliberation, had determined no: to receive 
Mr. Slidell in his ordinsry official capa-ity, notwith- 
standing its previous engagement to receive a Plenijo- 
tentiary from the United States with specisl powers to 
treat on the subj ct of Texas. 
Government took place after Mr. Parrott hea reached 
Mex co on his return from the United States. 

In the Moniteur of the 23d is pub‘ish d Herrera’s pro- 
| clamation calling upon his compatriots to rally in de- 
fence of the laws. It is a loug document, and econclu- 
des as follow?—‘It is my duty to defend our liberties 
and yours to sustain me!” 

Mr. J. Tircuman Horrman, bearer of despatches 
| from our minister, Mr. Slidell, for the government 
-at Washington, came passenger in the Julia. The 
‘impression seems to be, that Parades, who is said to 
have 9900 men on the march, will succeed in revo- 
jutionizing the government. Puebla and some inte- 
rior towns side with the government, while Vera 
Cruz, Tampico, and Jalapa favor Paredes. The 
movement was commenced at Vera Cruz on the 23d 
ultimo. 

The nomination of Mr. Slidell, as minister, when 
made to the U. S. scnate, gave rise to a very warm 
debate. The nomination was confirmed on Tuesday 
last, by, it is said, a strict party vole. He will have 
an opportunity for the display of diplomatic tact.— 
If he succeeds in the object of his mission, through 
difficulties which now appear to surround the case, 
he will deserve credit. We like his decision in re- 
maining at his post in Mexico, notwithstanding the 
coldness of his reception by Herrera, or the ap- 
proach of Paredes, and have some doubts whether a 
little consideration, ‘ta second sober thought,’’ may 
not influence Paredes himself, in case of his succeed- 
ing to power, to accept the terms and considerations 





dia had gone over to the revolutionists, and the Govern- 
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Cape Horn, and arrived at the Sandwich Islands 
March 25, the succeeding year. Here an addition of 
twenty-five persons, all Isianders but one, was made 
to the party, and the ship was properly provisioned. 
She sailed for the Columbia, Aprit 18, and arrived 
at the mouth of the river May 25. ‘The log-book of 
the ship describes her course up the river as one of 
great difficulty, through the strong current, the shal+ 
lowness of some parts of the river, and ignorance of 
the channel, Vancouver’s chart being quite incorrect. 
After cruizing up the river ten days, a place was se- 
lected for the settlement, and preparations were 
made for the erection of a large trading and dwel- 
ling house, land was cleared for cultivation, and 
some seed were sown, when a rise in the river puta 
stop to their operations. The land was overflowed, 
and the house, which was nearly finished, was filled 
with water to the depth of eighteen inches. Of 
course the spot had to be abandoned. 


At this time, Captain Jonathan Winship, in the 
O’Cain, was at Sir Francis Drake’s Bay, California, 
and his brother determined to join and consult with 
him, before attempting another location. The set- 
tlement was temporarily abandoned, and the Alba- 
tross left the river July 18. The two ships continu- 
ed trading and sailing upon the coast, but did not re- 
turn to the Columbia, as Mr. Astor’s projected set- 
tlement had become known; and as he had sent out 
force aud material for the large establishment of 
Astoria, it was considered useless, for a rival compa- 
ny, so much inferior in strength, to attempt to com- 
pete with him. The expedition, however, was not 
finally given up until the breaking out of the war of 


i when all thought of renewing it was abandon- 
ed. 


If Oregon is annexed to the Union, Capt. Winship 
is certainly entitled to a claim for land, as the first 
American settler upon the banks of the Columbia.— 
His settlement was anterior to all others. Unfortu- 
nate circumstances in location, and the occurrence 
of war, put a stop to the enterprizing project; but he 
was the first among the pioneers of civilization, who 
planted corn, and laid the foundation of a settlement 
upon the Columbia river. [ Boston Courier. 
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‘THE SWINE PRODUCTION oF Europe. The pork bu- 





which he is endeavoring to drive Hererra from pow- 
er for considering. Mr. Peel played that same game | 
upon the whig administration of England, without | 
apparently, haifso good an apology as Paredes would | 
bave, on carefully reviewing the responsibilities of al 
war with the United States, on the one hand, and | 
the convenient settlement of many embarrassments | 
which we offer tiem the means of effecting, on the, 
other hand. 

So much for this week, on the question of peace 
or war. 











NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 


EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

John Slidell, of Louisiana, to be envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary to the Mexican 
republic. 

Sylvester Churchill, late inspector general, to be 
inspector general of the army with the rank of colo- 
nel, to take rank from June 25, 1841, the date of his 
former commission. 

Charles W. Rand, to be collector of the customs 
for the district, and inspector of the revenue for the 
port of Nantucket, in the state of Massachusetts, 
vice Wm. R. Easton, whose commission has expired. 








DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. 

Minister to Mexico. The Washington correspon- 
dent of the Baltimore American intimates, that the 
nomination of Mr. Sie t, is strenuously opposed 
in the U.S. senate, as being unconstitutional, he be- 
ing a member of congress at the time of his appoint- 
ment. The Mexican government, it is said, decline 
to receive him on account of his not being furnished 
with requisite powers to act in the capacity in 
which he was sent. 


=== pa ef 


FIRST TRADING SETTLEMENT ON THE COLUMBIA 
river. It is not generally known that Capt. Jona- 
than Winship, of Brighton, Mass., projected and 
commenced the first attempt, bv any civilized per- 
son, to establish a trading establishment on the Co- 
lumbia river. Two ships were employed upon the 
expedition—the O’Cain, under command of Captain 
Winship himself, and the Albatross, commanded by 
Captain Nathan Winship, his brother. The latter 











sailed from Boston July 7, 1800, with about twenty-, 
five persons on board, and with the proper outfit for 





siness in ils various ramifications, has become so ex- 
tensive in this country, that an interest may be sup- 
posed to be felt in the production of swine in other 
parts of the world. It is therefore that the Cincin- 
nati Chronicle has compiled from McGregor’s statis. 
tics, which embodied a table of the agriculture and 
live stock of Europe, the following estimate of the 
present production of swine in the countries named: 


Russia 


16,380,000 
Austria 6,050,000 
Great Britain 5,775,000 
France 4,950,000 
Italian States 2,750,000 
Bavaria 1,650,000 
Netherlands 1,540,000 
Prussia 1,645,160 
Sweden 1,320,000 
Spain 1,100,000 
Portugal 770,000 
All other states 2,348,800 


Total 46,278,160 
To one who is acquained with the abundance of 


swine, and tne facility for raising them in the United 
States, this table must seem extraordinary. It shows 
that Russia, Austria, and Great Britian, having a 
population of one hundred and twenty millions of 


people, have only as many swine as the United States 
with twenty millions! 


Light western states, with a population of six mil- 
lions have as many swine as Great Britain, France 
Prussia, and Bavaria, with seventy-five millions! — 
The European states have not enough Indian corn to 
feed them upon. 

The proportions of swine between the U. States 
and some of the European states are thus: 
United States to Prussia 


6tol 
se ‘* Austria 9tol 
“6 ** Great Britain 7tol 
6 6 France 10 to 1 
es * Spain 16 to] 


Russia being a thinly populated country, and hay- 
ing the most mast has the more swine; but for the 
converse reason, the southern states of Europe, have 
the least. The United States have six times as many, 
in proportion, as Russia. 

The same disproportion extends, but in a less pro- 
portion, to other animals. If the people ot Europe 
were a meat-ealing people, they could not find a su 
ply in their country. These animals would be killed 
off in a half dozen years. But they are not a meat- 


such ap undertaking. She hada long passage to| eating people. 
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coe nel, 


STATES OF THE UNION. 


——— 





Western (MassacHUSETTS) RAILROAD REPORT. State- 
ment of the income and earnings, and of expenses of 
the western railroad corporation for 1845;— 

These are apptonienniely as follows, the annual ac- 
counts not being perfected. 

Receipts off transportation account $810,000 
Earned on do., and claimed of the 
Worcester Co. for excess of char- 


—_—_—_— 











TWENTY-NINTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 

January 15. Mr. Berrien, presented resolutions 
from the legislature of Georgia, urging a national 
armory in that state, a settlement of the claims of 
that state against the United States. repayment of 
duties on the iron imported for the Western and At- 
lantic railroad, a division of that state into two ju- 





_— 





ges since the termination of the 


ate award, April 15 83 months, 30,000 





$840,000 | 
26,04 l 


$866,041 
365,000 
280,205 


———- 615,205 


One year’s interest on two sinking funds 








Total gross income and earnings 
Expenses, say 
Interest 


—— 


Net income and earning (75 per cent.) 
Add net surplus Jan, J, 1945, after dividend | 
$242,235 | 
Deduct dividend of Sept. 1, 1845 90,000 
Balance of tranaportation or income assets, Dec. 
31, 1845 (5 per cent.) $152,325 


Outo. Finances.—A correspondent of the State Jour- | 


dicial districts, distribution, &c. of the reports of 


ee ne ll, 


be regarded by her very probably in her present 
temper, as a war measure; Mr. A. therefore would 
prefer taking the two measures into consideration 
upon the same day. He would prefer that giving the 
notice should precede any preparations of defence, 
Mr. A. enquired of the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
Hannegan ) if he world support this bill if the notice 
were not given? 

Mr. Hannegan, said he would. He would make 
this enlargement of the navy whether notice were 
given or not, and also, if all our prospects were of 


‘his funeral. 


a change in the naturalization laws, and the adop- 


the supreme court, and also the establishment of cer- 
tain mail routes. The senate adjourned till the 19th. 

January 19th. A message from the house an- 
nounced the death of Mr. Wm. Taylor, a representa- 





Mr. Pennybacker, arose and delivered a eulogy on | 


on the senate adjourned. : 
January 20. Mr. Allen, presented a memorial | 
from the chief of the Wyandott Indians relative to 
their claim against the United States. 
Mr. .frcher, presented four memorials asking for 


tion of measures to prevent frauds in relation thereto. 








nab surpiahes ie F sar pearivises a 
nopsis of the rt of the itor of State, of De- 
9" pet 9th, 1845. 

Receipts of General Revenues. Amount of proceeds 
of tax of one mill on the dollar, paid in county treasur- 





ere, $124,868 12 
Paid at state treasury, 11,708 82 

Total, — $136,666 94 
Arrears of taxes paid, 10,733 41 
Paid for redemption of forfeited lands and 

lots, 3.538 20 
Paid for escheated lands, 203 30 | 
Tax on foreign insurance companies, 849 79 
Received from sales of collated laws, 18 25 
Received from sales of Ohio Reports, 1,710 05 
Received from sales of refuse stationery, 314 22 
Costs in state prosecutions, 455 0} 
Over-draft repaid, 40 00 | 





$154,532 96 


Total 
. 132/822 17 


Balance in the treasury, Nov. 15, 1844, 





Totai of general revenue, $257,355 13 
Disbursements of General Revenue. 

Paid Ohio legislature, $27,553 12 
Postage of Ohio legislature, 2,857 26 
State officers, 5,847 26 
Judicial officers, 23,587 07 
State printer, _ 16,146 75 
Roard of public works, 2,122 50 
Adjutant and Q. M. Generals, 


Contingent fund for governor, 3,290 49 
iT) “ 


Auditor, 3,355 70 
ts os Treasurer, 1,999 41 
si Secretary, 899 25 


Stationery for the state, 
Double entries, 
Treasurers’ mileage, _ 
Acting fund commissioner, 


1,197 97 
1,224 


987 62 | 


Mr. Sturgeon, presented a memorial from citizens | 
‘of Pennsylvania, remonstrating against any setile. | 
ment of the Oregon controversy on a line below that | 
(of 54° 40. | 

Mr. Allen, gave notice thal he should on Friday 
next, and he named that day in order that senators 
might not be taken by surprise, move to take up the 
motion made by him some days since for leave to in. 
troduce a joint resolution declaratory of the princi- 
ples by which the United States will be governed in 
regard to the interference of foreign powers with the 
| independent governments of America, which motion, 





it will be remembered, was laid upon the table, on 
,motion of Mr. Jarnagin, by a vote of 28 to 23. 





| The senate then at an early hour went into exe- 
cutive session, (in which the nomination of Mir. Sii- 
dell as minister to Mexico was confirmed after a 


long debate which commenced nearly a week ago, 


‘the vote being of a strictly party character.) 


| January 21. Mr. Speight, in consequence of in- 
‘disposition, was discharged from serving on the com- 
| mittee on public lands, and Mr. Chalmers appointed 
‘in his place. 


Amendment to the constitution. Mr. Bagby, in pur- 
suance of notice given, asked and obtained leave to 
bring in a joint resolution to amend the constitution 
of the United States; which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatwes 
|of the United States of America, in cong-ess assembled, 
| (two-thirds of the house concurring.) That the following 
|amendment when ratified in the manner provided for in 

the fifth article, shall be added to and form a part of the 


7,876 52 | constitution of the United States; that is to say— 


ist. ‘The president and vice president sha!l be elected 
for the term of six years, but neither of them shall be 


! - | : 
1/049 . | eligible to either of said offices after the expiration of the | 


S to fund commissioners, , .| term for which they shall have been elected. 

Paid ee whe . 4 a4 | 2. No member of either house of congress shall, dur- 
Deaf and dumb asylum, 15,802 99 ine the time for which he is elected, nor for four years 
Lunatic asylum, 31.000 00 | thereafter, be eligible to the office of president or vice 
Institution for the blind, 8,975 oo | President of the United States. 

Warden of Penitentiary, 1,200 00 | 3. No member of either house of congress shall, dur- 


Physician to pq 168 74 | iug the time for which be is elected, be eligible to either 
Bounty on silk, 55 60 |2 the following offices under the government of the U. 
Wolf scalps, 933 Qi | States: ‘The oflice of secretary of state; the office of sec- 


Courts Martial, 

Public arms, 

Laws and journals, 

Ohio state library, 
Private claims, 
Prosecutions for the state, 


1,221 


321 46 


1,939 44) . 
736 Me | neral, or the office of postmaster general. 


Leave being granted, after a few remarks from é 
73 | Mr. Bagby, the resolutions were ordered to be printed. | of the committee on elections, concluding with a 
On motion of Mr. Fair- (resolution that Mr. Brockenbrough of Florida was 


528 98 
236 49 


retary of the treasury; the office of secretary of war; the 


| Augmentation of the navy. 


the most pacific character. 


Mr. Allen, had no respect for the wise and 


masterly inactivity of the senator from 8S. Carolina, 
(Mr. Calhoun,) and said he was not disposed to pass 


| tive from Virginia, and invites the senate to attend ; this bill unless preceded first by notice to G. Britain 
\of the 4ermination of the convention of 1827. 


The debate was further continued by Messrs. Cal. 


$990 876 | the virtues and character of the deceased, and offer- | houn, Allen, Westcott, and Yulee, and the question be- 
21,489 | ed resolutions of condolence, respect, &c.; whereup- | ing taken on Mr. Sevier’s motion appointing the 10th 


February for its consideration, it was negatived by 
yeas 19, nays 26. 

The question on Mr. Foirfield’s motion was then 
taken, and the motion was agreed to, appointing 
Tuesday next. After which the senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuorspay, Jan. 15. Mr. McClernand, frqm the 
committee on public lands, to which was referred 
the bill to reduce and graduate the price of public 
lands to actual settlers, reported an amendatory bill, 
which was committed to the committee of the whole 
house to-morrow. 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, reported a bill to carry into 
effect the convention between the United States and 
the republic of Peru, concluded at Lima on the 17th 
day of March, 1841. 

Oregon notice. The debate on giving notice for 
cessation of the convention of 1827 was resumed. 

Mr. Cocke, addressed the committee in opposition 
to giving the notice. 

Mr. Bedinger, next addressed the committee. 

Mr. Morse, spoke in favor of giving the notice. 

Mr. Dobbin, next spoke in favor of giving the no- 
tice. 

Mr. Rockwell, next obtained the floor, and the com- 
mittee rose, and the house adjourned. 





office of secretary of the navy; the office of attorney ge- | 


Bank commissioners, 


740 51 | field, the bill heretofore reported by him providing 





Eresidenteh semen. bie 1,013 23 | for the augmentation of the naval force of the U. | 
Super ntendent of common schools, 400 00 | States, &c. was taken : . , 
Apprehension of criminals, ; 1,000 00 | day for its adictbavation.” PSD AA $9 AOE A 
Commissioners upon board of public works, 1,600 00| Mr. Speight, moved to lay the bill on the tabl 
Ohio banks, to be repaid by them, 5,284 04! Nesatived by. 93 et i the table.— 
Ohio Penitentiary, 18,176 14 A v y yeas 23, nays 12. 7m 

Paid to counties, 13.102 52 r. Yulee, advocated the bill as being an indispen- 

sable augmentation to place the navy op a proper 


Total, 


The above is the amount of bills drawn on the trea 
eury during the fiscal year ending November 15, 1845. 


Amount of bills redeemed at the treasury during the 


same time, $201,212 53, 


Amount of bills drawn during the year outstanding at 


its close, $1,989 76. 
Amount of bills redeemed at the treasury during th 
same time, which had been previously drawn, $1,73 


52. 
N. B. The mills are omit’ed. 





INDIANA. 


tion from that state. 


$201,471 47 


_A bill has passed the iower house of the 
Indiana legislature, by a vote of 61 to 33, the eflect of 
which it is said, will be to remove the stain of repudia- 


peace establishment. Our destitution of steamers 
requires it, and steamers of iron especially, are fur- 
ther recommended from the durability of the mate- 
rial, requiring but little of repairing. 

Mr. Sevier, wished the matter to be postponed till 
the 10th of February, the day for the question of the 
Oregon notice. 

Mr. J. M. Clayton, expressed bis surprise at the 
disposition manifested by the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas to defer the matter, after his having avowed 

a belief that war was inevitable. 

Mr. dilen, said that as to the question of notice, it 
was nota war measure, and Great Britain had no 
right to consider ita war measure, though it was a 
proper matter of ps whether she would so 
regard itor not. But the passage of this bill would 





| Fray, Jan. 16. Mr. Rockwell, addressed the 
‘committee, and concluded his speech by offering an 
‘amendment (similar to that proposed in the senate 
‘by Mr. Crittenden, for which see page 311.) 
_ Mr. Pollock, next addressed the committee in fa- 
vor of giving the notice. Mr. Goodyear, next obtain- 
'ed the floor, and spoke in favor the joint resolution. 
| The committee rose, and the house adjourned. 


| Mownpay, Jan. 19. The house met at 12 o’clock, 
'M., for the purpose of attending the funeral of the 
hon. Wm. ylor, deceased representative from Vir- 
ginia, who ied on Friday night preceding. At balf 
, past one, the procession was formed and proceeded 
| to the public cemetry, where the body was deposited 
in its vault. 


| Tuespar, Jan. 20. A bill was reported from the 
‘committee on commerce relative to collectors and 
‘custom house officers. The same committee were 
‘discharged from the consideration of a memorial 
\from the New Jersey and Providence Steam Navi- 
| gation Company. 

| Mr. Rockwell, of Connecticut, on leave reported a 
‘bill in relation to assignees in bankruptcy, which waé 
| read twice and referred to the committee on the ju- 
diciary. 


| Contested elections. 


The house took up the report 


‘entitled to his seat and that Mr. Cabell of Florida 
was illegally returned. 

The majority and minority reports of the commit 
tees were then read to the house, the laiter sustal- 
ing the rights of the sitting member and the former 
of the claimant. 

Mr. Hamlin, of Maine, arose and defended the 
rights of the member claiming the seat occupied by 
Mr. Cabell. 

Mr. Chipman, of Michigan, replied with much sp 
rit to the member from Maine. Mr. Chipman, from 
a sense of justice to the state of Florida and the 
member, declared that Mr. Cabell was entitled to his 
seat and he had signed the minority report accord 
ingly. The committee entered upon an examination 
of the case with the determination of giving the seat 
to the member who had the greatest number of lega 
returns. The report of the majority of the commll- 
tee he could not sustain, because they give the re 
turns to the member who had not the legal vote.— 
There was no proof that the claimant had this m® 
jority vote. He came here without authority ° 
law, and Mr. C. under bis constitutional oath of ol 
fice, and wiih the laws of Florida to govern bia, 
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ould not consent to give the seat to the member] matter of such grave import, are likewise well cal-| loaded down with those enormous debts which the 
7 Before he could come to such a 


conclusion, he should have to forget his oath and all 


who claimed it. 


common sense conclusions. 


Mr. Jones, of Georgia, continued the debate with 
} Before he had 


a speech in defence of the claimant. 
closed, the house adjourned. 


Wepnespay, JAN. 21. The orders of the day were 


called, and the Florida election case was taken up 


r. 
bee was followed by Mr. McGaughey, of Indiana, 


who advocated the right of Mr. Cabell to his seat. 


Mr. Chase, of Tenn., and Mr. Simms, of S. Caro- 


lina, followed in the debate. 


The house, by a vote of 89 to 74, refused to sus- 
pend the one hour rule as to permit the sitting mem- 
ber aud the contesting claimant to address the house 


at greater length. The house then adjourned. 





.| cannot be cowardly——it cannot be unwise, for us, 
Mr. Jones, of Georgia, continued the debate in de-| calmly and dispassionately to consider our true po- 
fence of Mr. Brockenbrough, the contesting mem- 
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SPEECH OF MR. YANCEY, 
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culated to elicit a sympathetic response from every | 
American heart. Strong, too, in all the elements of 
greatness and strength, we may not fear a contest 
with any nation. 

But we shouid be careful lest prosperity and con- 
tinued success should blind us to consequences—lest, 
in our pride, we fall. Sir, it cannot be treason—it 


paper money system has since bequeathed to them 
as ils dying legacy, and our antagonist was not, as 
now, armed to the teeth. It will be conceded, I 
believe, by all, sir, that Great Britain has never— 
even in the moment when placing her foot upon the 
prostrate form of that mighty genius of war, Napo- 
leon—been as completely panoplied in all the means 
of defensive and aggressive war as she isnow. At 
peace with all the world, and having prepared the 
sition in this matter; and l beg of our friends—of | monarchies of Europe for her movements—amongst 
the west in particular, (and surely a southron may | whom it is now said we have nota friend to whose 
well claim that sacred relationship to the sons of the | arbitration we dare trust this case—she has been 
'west,) that if some of us of the south are disposed | husbanding her resources, recruiting on a large scale 
to put acurb on this hot impetuosity, we shall not/her naval marine; has built an enormous .steam- 
be deemed their enemies on this great issue. Like; fleet, and sent them round the world in the peace- 
them, [ am for all of Oregon. With them, I] ful garb of mail-steamers, exploring the coasts and 
believe our title to it to be complete against the | harbors of other nations, whilst, too, she has been 
world. My only desire is, that we so regulate our | constantly augmenting her already immense military 
movements as to be able to secure it all. ‘l’o doso is | resources. 
not without great difficulty. On whichever side you| But my colleague (Mr. Hilliard) who so eloquent- 
turn that difficully stares you in the face. To over-|ly addressed the house yesterday upon this question, 
come it requires moderation—calculation as well as bey that he will not pause to count the armies of 
|firmness. Haste and impetuous valor may lose us| England, or to number her ships, or to consider of 
all, or give us but a part. her resources. Sir, with a feeling of sincere sym- 











HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, JANUARY 7, 1846. 


Mr. Yancey, of Alabama, said: Mr. Chairman, 
events of no ordinary magnitude have been rapidly 
thickening around the path of our progress as a na- 


| I desire to give a very brief review of the manner! pathy for that warm and gushing impulse which 
in which we have become connected with England | Would fear no danger incurred in the cause of our 
in this matter. Asserting our title as derived from | COmmon country, i must, however, be allowed to 
| discovery, exploration, and settlement, we were con- |eXpress the opinion that, in this instance, it is not 
| fronted by England, claiming, throuzh a convention | ‘ folly to be wise.” [tis wisdom to obtain a know- 


tion. But yesterday a magnificent empire, fruitful in’ entered into between her and Spain, and commonly | ledge of and to reflect upon the strength of our foe. 


all the elements of moral, political, and commercial | called the Nootka Sound convention, a right of joint- 


A Washington has jeoparded not only the lives but 





greatness, obtained peaceful ingress within the pale! ly occupying the country of Oregon, and therefore | the honor of brave men, in order to find out the 


of our liberties, and a full fruition of our laws and | opposing any exclusive possession in us. 


Unable | Strength of the enemy. 1 cannot but sympathise 


institutions. But yesterday and the representative | to settle the difference satisfactorily and amicably, | With this noble ardor, this his high-toaed American 
of aland, which had long been an E! Dorado of! on the 20th of October, 1818, both parties agreed to | Spirit, that is flashing up over the whole nation; but 
Spanish hopes in the palmy days of that once splendid | a convention, which left the title in abeyance, but. when it would advise us that this is victory, I must 


monarchy, took their seats in the councils of the 
federal Union. 


territory capable of furnishing to the Union as many 


more—a territory which is drained by the mightiest any territory on the Pacific coast north of latitude | deal. 
rivers of the earth, whose sources in the beautiful and | forty-two degrees. 


striking phraseology of another upon another occa- 


sion, are amidst perpetual snows, but whose outlets 
are amidst perennial flowers. 


This magnificent picture, sir, is but a grouping of | Joint occupancy, expressly admitting, as | understand | 


Around me | see the representatives | tering, trading, &c. for the space of ten years. 
of several sovereign states—of states carved from a| 


gave to the citizens of both countries the right ofen- | Teject the advice. 1 know that it is equal to half the 
battle; and if the right—uif truth and justice decided 
Shortly afterwards, on the 22d of February, 1819, | the swaying ranks of war—freely, heartily, and joy- 
‘Spain ceded to the United States all her rights to | fully would | now commit this issue to that fierce or- 
| But, sir, that is not the case; not justice, but 
We thus became possessed of ali | Might, rules upon the blood- reeking battle: field; and, 
‘the rights tothe territory of Oregon, save such as) knowing this, it becomes the legislator not only to 
Great Britain might deduce from the Nootka Sound know the means of destruction which the enemy 
| convention, under which she only claims a right of PoOssesses, but to see to it that his own country is 


/not thrown into that arena with nothing but the na- 


the results of peace—of a peace honorably formed and | her, that she has no exclusive title to one inch of the | ked breasts and weaponiess hands of her brave sons 


honorably kept with the whole world— of a peace 


which is shedding its radiant influences, and pouring | 


from its “thorn of plenty” its choicest blessings upon 
institutions framed to receive them, and over a peo- 
ple capable, 1 trust, of appreciating them. {t has 
been a peace which has enabled our commerce to 
explore every sea in search of their treasures, and 
our flag to become known to the world as that of a 
people whose dominions are extended by civiliza- 
tion and by reason, and not by arms and by blood.— 
It has been to us a period of repose, duriag which 
our canvass has been unfolced and spreading its 
suowy sheets over every wave, quietly but elfectual- 
ly driving England from her commercial supremacy 
on the deep. Under its benign and inspiring influ- 
ences the energies and intellect of our people have 
been directed into channels in which they have de- 
veloped many of the hitherto hidden and mysterious 
powers of nature, and made them subservient to the 
reat interests of humanity; and, as a part of these 
results, we can now see the magnificent ship, with 
every sail furled, moving with siient and terrible 
Majesty into the very teeth of the wind, as if pro- 
peiled aione by the unseen and submerged hand of 
Neptune, and dashing opposing waves in angry spray 
from her prow, while intelligence is speeding from 
city to city upon the wings of the lightning! m 
_ithas been a peace, which, as if to laugh to scorn 
the bounties of war, has given to us territory after 
lertilory more mugnificent in domain, and more prez- 
hant with natioval grandeur, than any that the blood- 
mapping eagles of imperial Rome ever flew over in 
conquering and devastating career. 
Yet, though these are the fruits of such a policy, 
sce around me crowds of American statesmen, 
yearning to break this mighty and glorious spell, 


Whose hearts are panting for war, whose hands itch, 


lo grasp the sword, whose feet are raised to trample 
the olive branch, 
With England, to decide by the terrible law of arms 
a territorial right. 
: Sir, | respect, though | must disapprove of, the 
eeling which animates the men of the west on this 
question. Sympathy for their friends in the far-off 
ee mpatience—indignant impatience, it may 

* ee: any restraint which England may have thrown 
me phe of a full assertion of our rights there; 
a onging, natural to brave hearts, to avenge 
“ane which that haughty power may have 
me ‘ted for centuries upon the nations of the 
— are all feelings which, however much I may 

"™ well calculated to cloud the judgment upon a 


whose every impulse is to grapple | 


| territory. to maintain their cause. A nation that blindly and 
Two other altempts at settling this qiestion be- | passionately plunges into a conflict of arms with an 
tween us having fatled, on the 6th of August, 1827, | OPPosing power, deserves no higher meed of praise 
| this joint convention was indefinitely renewed; a pro- | than ‘Should be awarded to the prairie bull, that, 
| Vision being inserted, however, that either party | shutting lis eyes furiously but blindly rushes upon 
might terminate it, by giving to the other twelve | the object of his hate, the flag-flaunting and armed 
months’ notice of the intention to do so. | Matadur. 


This convention, then, and its renewal, was the _ The question arises, then, are we prepared for this 
result of a failure to recoucile the conflicting claims | issue of arms? Alas! sir, “in peace” we have not 
,of the two governments in 1818, 1824, and 1826.— “prepared for war.” From the very west which 
| In 1818 Mr. Monroe, and in 1826 Mr. Adams, offer | 9°W seeks to involve the country in its vicissitudes 
‘ed, as a compromise, to give Great Britain the free | Md horrors, has come a long continued opposition, 
| navigation of the Columbia, and exclusive title to al! @8 | am informed, to any such increase of our gal- 
of the territory north of forty-nine degrees of lati-| lant and glorious navy as the wants of the ‘country, 
tude. In 1824 Mr. Monroe also offered to give to|'t seems to me, imperiously demand. Many of our 
Greal Britain all above the forty-ninth degree of | ships are rotting on the stocks, or lying idly in har- 
north latitude. Each of these very favorable, and, | 90" and our officers, of course, permitted to roam 
| it seems to me, conciliatory offers, were promptly | over the land instead of the sea. Our army t so sinall 
rejected by the English government. After the first that even at this moment, as [ learn from the chair- 
rejection, if negotiation had then closed, what would | ™@n of the committee on military affairs, there is not 
have been the result? Kither we would have had to |2 single United States soldier in the state of Alaba- 
force Eugland from her joint occupancy, or have ig- | ™a—none to light a match, if a hostile force enters 
nominiously *‘abandoned” our rights. To avoid such | the waters of Mobile bay. ; dh 
an issue, what did Mr. Monroe do? He entered into| At this very time, too, when war’s dread horrors 
a joint convention for ten years. I put it now to the are laughed at by young members of this house— 
reascn and candor of the gentlemen, was not that! full of courage, doubtless, but with no old Bomland 
Measure a substitute for war, or, what is far more | even now, when, we are about to dare old King me 
wretched and withering, if war was not to ensue, to cross swords with us, serious opposition is made 
was it not a substitute for national disgrace? | to passing the bill of your ‘military committee pro- 

After the second prompt rejection of the result of | se for the raising of a “single regiment of rifle- 
nine years’ negotiation by England, our government | Men: : 
aiid Gonbeute ¥ an ihaeGatte renewal of the treaty. | Eutirely unprepared, then, for such a — 
And why? For the same cause that induced its or | conflict as that between ourselves and Great Britain 
ginal formation: to avoid the unpleasant alternative | must inevitably be, will a4 be deemed “eet 
of an appeal to arms; fur Great Britain, positively | dishonorable, or cowardly, in one w ys te ~4 
and three times, had refused to yield a joint occu- | presents a portion of the people who are hae b ms A 
pancy of that territory; and, of course, a failure | fected by it, to advise that ‘discretion, nae : er 
|to renew the convention would have forced us | ook of valor,” warns us to avoid it, if it can be done 
‘either to drive her fron it, or abandon itto her. | | with honor: : . 
| repeat, then, that this convention was a substitule for| But | am here met with the oncom = — xl 
| war. ‘tice is a peace measure. Would that ro ag 

It is now proposed to give notice of our desice to so. But 1 cannot shut my el ~ mo prareny fy 
terminate this convention, or to substitute results for | written as with a — bem adi it. a ogi ~oa 
these terms, it is now proposed that we annul this | self and on the facts om en “ Neue hatin. 0 
substitute for war, and to use the sword to cut this| listened in vain to some Nali-a- ~ pe S 
sc : ” : ; : ‘n its favor, fora single argument showing it to be 

gordian knot,” which twenty-eight years of ncgo- | In Its 'svor, ly every advocate of 
tiation have been unable to unite; to do that which|such. Ou the contrary, mene Y cistern sa einen « 
Mr. Monroe, under precisely similar circumstances, | notice being given, runs in pate soutien 
deemed it unwise to do in 1818, and which Mr. | plating the glories to be ac ‘E ead he Sing Wie 
Adams abstained from doing in 1827, under far more | long undressed ee which England has commit- 
favorable circumstances. | said under far more fa- | ted upor the world! I will notrepeat my argument 
| vorable circumstances: for our states were not then | showing that the convention was adopted as @ subsit- 
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tute for war, and that therefore its termination in-| 
volves war, or an abandonment of the claim of one 
or the other nation. | will now show how it is view- 
ed by its. supporters, peace advocates though they 
are asserted to be. 

In.the first place, the president, it seems to me, 
does not view it asa peace measure. |] have had 
no conversation with him upon the point, and there- 
fore speak only by that chart of his opinion officially 
communicated to. congress—his message. In that 
document he. informs us that ‘‘no compromise which 
the United States ought to accept can be effected.” 
‘‘All attempts at compromise having failed,” he re- 
commends that ‘measures be taken for the mainten- 
ance of our just titie to that country.” Now, sir, 
if England will accept no compromise that we can 
offer, and we are to maintain, by ‘‘measures” now 
to be taken, “our just title,” what must those mea- 
sures be? ‘Measures” of a character to force Eng- 
land to acknowledge ‘‘our just title,” of course; and, | 
as one of those measures, the president recommends 
that this notice be given, end very properly and 
wisely informs congress that, at the end of the year’s 
notice, ‘‘we shall have reached a period when the 
national rights in Oregon must either be abandoned or 
firmly maintained.” Aud how, is now a_ pertinent 
question, and against whom? The answer is easy: by 
armies, by fleets, by war agaiust England, if she does 
not abandon a claim which she refused “all attempts” 
to compromise. 

I say that it is written on the very face of the as- 
pect which this question presents, that giving this 
notice, and taking exclusive possession of Oregon, 
as the president recommends, isa war move. How 
are we tocarry it into effect? How are we to dis- 
possess our adversary from her thirty forts in Ove- 
gon? Certainly, those who know Great Britain will 
not dream thata mere reading of our law before 
those forts will cause their commander to strike the 
cross of St. George, and quietly give us exclusive 
possession. Gentlemen have ransacked her history 
to some advantage in this debate, and have learned 
that for centuries she has been acquiring colonies, 
and urging herself up the scale of territoria) accre- 
tion, till now, as has been beautifully and no jess 
forcibly said, ‘the sun never sets upon her domin- 
ions.” 

Have they yet found a case when, after so long 
and perseveringly persisting in a claim, she at last, 
on the first show of opposition, quietly abandoned it? 
If so, lam yet to be informed of it. Then to exe- 
cute your law for asserting ‘‘our just title,” force 
must be an ingredient of the means used. 

The venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Adams,) has so argued this questicn; though, 
at the same time, saying, in what | conceive to have 
been carefully selected phraseology, that he ‘did not 
believe at all in any danger of war, al this time.”— 
Whether he designed to cover, with his belief, the 
close of the twelve months given by the convention, 
he has not informed us. At all events, bis arguments 
breathed a fierce, energetic war spirit. Truly and 


‘our own den! 





well did he depict the whole character of this move, 
when he illustrated it by reciting a celebrated event | 


in history, exclaiming with very great emphasis, | 


‘““ This is the military way of doing business.’ His il- | 
Justration was drawn from the memoirs of Frederick 

the Great. ‘1 had some excellent old pretensions,” 

wrote Frederick, “to an Austrian province, which | 
some of my ancestors had owned one or two hundred | 
years before, and I sent an ambassador to the court | 
of Vienna, stating my claim and presenting a full 
exposition of my right to the province. The same 
day that my ambassador was received in Vienna, I 
entered Silesia with my army.” Without reflecting 
upon the bad faith which appears to me to have 
marked the proceeding of the Prussian monarch, and 
which seems, therefore, to be a strange example for 
so venerable a statesman to offer to our councils as 
an illustration of the course to be pursued, I accept 
it as indicative of the turn which aflairs are expect- 
ed to take after our ambussador gives notice. lonly 
could sincerely desire that my own country was as 
well prepared to assert its title with a hundred thou. 
sand men as Frederick was; for as assuredly war fol- 
lows our notice as did the long and devastating war 
which the king’s movement led to. | 

[Mr. Kennedy, of Indiana, here remarked, ‘half 
of that number would be sufficient.”’] 

My friend on my left says that haif of the number 
will answer. It is easy, sir, to talk of conquests— 
not so easy to effect them. My western friends 
here talk of war with England as a mere matter of 
amusement! England, they say, will fall in the con- 
test; and we might readily suppose that they think 
that, ina collision with us, she weuld ‘dissipate 
into thin air!” Do they know or reflect fora mo- 
ment upon the responsibilities and dread consequences 
of a collision between twenty millions of people on 
either side, furiously seeking each other’s destruc- 





tiow? Or are they not rather iike young Norval, who 
says that— 
“On the Grampian hills his father fed his lock— 
A frugal swein——” 
who had kept him, 
“An only son, at home.” 
But that— 


“He had heard of batiles, and longed 
To follow to the field some warlike lord!” 

This impulsive valorous furor, which is raging in 
this house, reminds me somewhat of the brave young 
Norval. Now, my friend from Missouri, (Mr. 
Simms,) has said, ‘‘all of Oregon or none—now or 
never.” There is no man, sir, with a purer or 
braver heart than he. Single handed and equally 
armed; I would risk him in a contest with any Eng- 
lishman. But I would, as his friend, and the friend 
of the gentleman on my left, (Mr. Kennedy,) pause 
before | would consent to expose the defenceless 
breasts of two such gallant spirits to such an armed 
and skilful adversary as they so heedlessly dare to 
the arena. Give either, however, a bayonet, or a 
western rifle, (their favorite weapon,) and I would 
confidently abide the result. So would [ act with 
my country. Notcalculating on the cowardice of 
our great adversary. | would hold the Union from an 
unequal conflict, which neither the private nor the 
public cude of honor ever demands under such cir- 
cumstances; and, like the brave Scoltish chieftain, 
would say to her, ‘‘ Bide your time.” 

My friend from Missouri, (Mr. Bowlin,) as cer 
tainly looks upon this notice as a war measure, and 
seemed to revel in the idea of the conflict. He 
likened the situation of the two nations to the por- 
cupine aud snakes in the fable. During astorm a 
porcupine desired to take shelter in a den of snakes. 
They permitted him; and he commenced rolling and | 
shooting his quills about to such an annoying degree’ 
that the snukes begged him to leave. The armed | 
reptile quietly replied that those who desired to leave | 
could du so. As fur himself he should remain. The} 
cases’are notanalagous. England, it is true, isin oar | 
den; but she 1s quiet, and observes the good faith de: ' 
manded by the treaty. Armed all over she is, how-, 
ever, i ke the porcupine; and we should learn this, 
wisdom from the fable, not to provoke her to rol) | 
over us, and stick her quills into us, unless, per- | 
chance, like the snakes, we shall be forced to quit} 
If, indeed, a porcupine is in our midst | 
by invitation, and our scales are not proof against his” 
missiles, it is Wise in us not unnescessarily to pro- | 
voke him. 

In this connexion | desire to notice these animat- | 
ed attacks on England; these burning appeals to our. 
patriotism; these outbreaks of enthusiastic love of 
country, and firm resolve to resist encroachment and 
insult. For my life {cannot help butto respond hear- 
tily to them all. My indignation is excited; detes- 
tation of English arrogance and insult is given birth 
to; an ardent love of my Own country and its insti-, 
tutions is duly raised by these appeals. But J Jook | 
around in vain for a poi.t to which to apply ali this’ 
pent up ammunition England is quiet, resting 
under a treaty framed between us twenty-eight years | 
ago, and 3s on the eve of so modifying her corn laws 
as to admit the contents of westeri ‘‘granaries to be 
emptied upon her shores.” This is, then, it seems 
to me, a useless waste of patriotic enthusiasm; unless 
gentiemen fear that there needs exercise to prevent 
ils rusting. 

| can well imagine, however, how such a course 
will operate upon the public mind—how the honest 
farmer, on reading such furious denunciation of what 
he is accustomed to think his national enemy, and of 
her rapacity, &c., can have his feelings wrought up 
under the idea that his country is the object of Eng 
lish rapacity and overbarance; and therefore he should 
demand that not an tota of our claims should be yield- 
ed tober. And I much fear that this is the surest 
way of accounting for this strong popular ferment in 
relution to this question. 

Mr. Pakenham’s letter, I humbly think, has been 
subjected, unnecessarily, to this severe and trying 
ordeal. On re-perusing it, [ cannot but think that his 
remarks, which have excited so much indignation, 
were designed merely to reler to the fact that he had 
been invited to open the negotiation in a spirit of 
compromise, and that he found our government re- 
ceding from, instead of meeting him in that spirit— 
more having been offered to England at previous 
dates—offers, too, which he considered more equita- 
ble and fair. 

This notice, then, if given, would be a war move. 
It is argued as such. Mr. Polk evidently deems it as 
such. In itself, it is such a move. 

What then is the object? 1 am told to obtain all of 
Oregon. I, too, go for all of Oregon. J go for it up 
to 54° 40’. I am desirous of obtaining that end in a 
way most consistent with the interest and honor of 














the country, avd most likely to be effectual. Will 
war—will the strong hand be that best mode? [ think 


] not, and am therefore opposed to giving the notice 


at this time. 

In the eveat of war, it certainly would not be 
waged in Oregon. In the first place, it is too re- 
mote from our resources, both of material and men 
for us to operate there successfully. It would take 
an ariny, fully equipped and carrying its own sup- 
plies, (for there are none iv Oregon), full four months 
to march from our frontier into Oregon, scaliag, Na- 
peiaon: Hee in their progress, the American Alps,— 

ngland, mistress of the sea by means of her nume. 
rous fleets, could much more readily transport troops 
and provisions to that point. With us, it would be 
equivalent to a fureign and aggressive war to carry 
it on in Oregon. For such a war, itis not treason to 
say we are weak. Our institutions do not fit us for 
it. England, then, I take it for granted, would soon 
have possession of the whole territory, and would 
soon fortify the passes against any invasion of it on 
our part hereafter. 

The war, however, would be fiercely waged on 
the ocean and in Canada. Riding in large fleets, the 
cross of St. George might pass triumphant. In sin- 
gle and more equal combats, it would be as certainly 
lowered to the stars and stripes. Canada, too, would 
yield to our valor; and when both parties became 
uired of the contest, in which the vitality of neither 
would have been touched, Oregon would be found 
in the hands of England, and Canada would be in 
our possession, England cares but little for Canada. 
To her it is an expensive and comparatively useless 
colony. For Oregon she cares much; for whoever 
is planted there will, from its splendid ports, com- 
maud the trade of the great Pacific. Under such 
circumstances, peace, in ali human probability, would 
be made between the two countries, by which Eng- 
land would be lefi in possession of Oregon, and the 
United States in possession of Canada. The north 
and east, and portions of the south, and even west, 
would, after a loug and exhausting struggle, consent 
to such terms, and thus would the object of the war be 
lost. The blood and treasure of the gallant west will 
have been poured out iv vain, while the north and 
east will have reaped the greatest benefits for their 
sacrifices. 

There might be one other result. Both parties, 
worn out by the struggle, might, as in the last war, 
stipulate to return ali that either had conquered; and 
thus the couniry would be left where it was when it 
began the foolish contest of strength. 


I said ‘the country would be left where it was.” 
lerred sir; far otherwise will be the result. We 
are now on the very portals of success in carrying 
out those noble principles of government which our 
fathers bequeathed to us, and which, if once wholly 
in operation, will do more than any thing else to ad- 
vance the cause of liberty and happiness. We have 
just purged the oid republican party of that system 
of bastard republicanism which the war of 1812 be- 
queathed to the country, and have infused into it a 
new life and energy. ‘The message of Mr. Polk is 
ainongst the best evidences of it; and the noble and 
masterly report of Mr. Walker—making clear that 
which before was intricate and confused—taking 
high constitutional grounds on the great subject of 
revenue—illustrating it with new and irresistible 
arguments—a document which, side by side with his 
great Texas letter, will commend him to immortalt 
ty, is another of those fruits. The bill of my friend 
from Virginia (Mr. Dromgoole) for establishing a 
constitutional treasury is another—all together form- 
ing a system of noble measures well calculated to 
cause the heart of a true republican to throb with 
joy, if successfully carried through the ordeal of 
legislatian. 

We are on the point, too, of purchasing the magni- 
ficent territory of California, which, with Oregon, 
would give us a breadth of Pacific coast suited te 
the grandeur and commercial importance of our re- 
public. 

Ali this would be blighted bywar. California would 
be lost to us; Oregon would be lost wo us. A debt 
of five hundred millions would be imposed upon the 
country. The paper system in its worst farm will 
necessarily have been imposed upon us. The pet- 
sion lisi—that spring of life and immortality to pa 
triotic valor—would be almost indefinitely increased. 
The government will have become centralized; 118 
checks weakened; its administration federalized in 
all its tendencies. ‘fhe fabric of state rights will 
have been swept away and remain only as a glorious 
dream, and a strong military bias will have been 
given to the future career of our country, which, 
while it may be splendid in appearance, will beat 
within itself the certain elements of destruction. 

Sir, this picture is not over-wrought. It is a me 
lancholy truth, too well attested to be disputed, that 
republicanism, which grows in the genial smile °! 
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think D peace, shrinks from the clash of arnis and yields to BS. m Tea (Ae Pr to bua’ block houses, agg on yin this secretary's report, presented, not with a plan, 
otice > the fiercer bearing and swelling energies of its anta-j the route 'o the South Pass, but to buldthem in Or -] but arguwents in favor of a plan, to change entirely 
 gonist principle, the one-man power—a principle} g°», as Ergland bas done. : the system by which our revenue has been collected 
ot be | which thrives upon the wants and fattens upon the Tam ready to build such a station st the Sonth Pass} since the establishment of the government. This 
oO re- edi ses of the conniry. a8 will ensble the emigrants, as they reach » point from system, more especially ad d i ' 4 
= distresres i: . which they can look upin the vast Atlintie slope on the : ‘ > especially adopted in 1816, and sus- 
men, { say this in behalf of the whole country, and not YG NE oon phage "i Pacif f ; pei on a tained for thirty years hy all our subsequent legisla- 
: tive land—the sunn ee? WMT ae Pacihic on the oer, ve j . t . a 
es cy or on come wl mays oer ted At te people te “unepel, ju, Croat oad spe 
° - south. suc , ’ ye I an ready '0 cover our peopl- there with the mgis|'. tar, unjust, exorbitant, and oppres- 
. g ‘ aad ’ " » ; ul . 
onths has never faltered in her allegiance to the witete | 6's: taue to the cateht thn England has protected sive. This system he proposes to change in favor 
x Na- country; and it is now a pride and a pleasure to her| },.» subjvets. ' ' of one of which he gives us, in many words, a con- 
Ips. — © sous to remember that the actions of our gallant an-| fac ready to off-r such other and more tempting in- fused outline. 
troops by the malignant fanatic, upon her escutcheon that} im order thit in five years time one hundred thons.nd| loa high officer of the-government, some of the as- 
uld be history does not give the lie to. Strong in all the} mew miy be thrown in the vil-s and amidst the hills of | Sertions, theories, and speculations contained in this 
carry ~ elemenis of governnent, her peculiar institutions | this d «puted land. very extraordinary report. 
80D to Py (she has been accustomed to think, and experience ange such a population would readily be found His object, as we were long since informed by a 
us for eustains her) but strengthen her for a war. at least twenty thousand riflemen, well acquinted with] letter under his hand published int ews 
d soon ; Dreadful, however, as the results of war must ne- the country, hardy and enierprising, ant! each well was to bring the ire tht tothe * feo Re bob sr se 
would ~ cessarily be, they are to be endured, and only to be | an to a skilful use of his splendid national wexpon. | OF course, much curiosity existed to learn what he 
f it on > thought of to enable us the better to prepare for tt, With such # si oe there | ip ebggpat bn my i rs Ol] understood or intended by this cabalistic phrase.— 
mn sat - as gf} any attempt to d soossess us of the country t would : : ° i 2 
cessary. Is war, then, necessary at this time?! *7Y “temp it intr’ Withor “Vy 
4 if itis ne "y . ‘ u ‘ then be, by population and th: m: ans which Phave mark- at finding any very precise definition of the 
ged on >The gentlenan from Massachusetts (Mr. Adams) | Sgriy y eee amet of be fF) watts term, we have no difficulty at getting at his meaning 
els, the * intimates that he “heard of some question being; \ pile Apes Twang tt ia a er yee especially after comparing it with the president’s 
j - y ‘ i Pi ihe Ww , rj ~ iv = . ’ v © 9 ‘ ren ¢ , a e ' af H , M4 ’ e *. 
io 1 made sp nt _ shall not give Us HO) Bat England—who, as have repeatedly ssid, claims inessage, in which the theory is more plainly stated. 
ene ice oa ol tt tE rl d i a occupancy. —| no exclusive jurisdiction —wou'd not war with us for A revenue duty is one not only producing revenue, 
, would 3! apprehend that England will do no such thing. Her} jt ynd-r such a state of ficts, and .must therefore, by but must be so constructed as to avoid in the highest 
became “title is Jerived, she proclaiins, from her convention | the laws of necessity and population, be que ly rooted possible degree becoming protective. A revenue 
neither with Spain; and under it she claims no exclusive | out. Perhaps her Hudson Bay Company would have duty is antagonistical to a protective duty. A duty 
e found Pright to an inch of Oregon. A notice, then, to us| to be remunerated. The Maine treaty funish-s a pre- which, by design or accident, causes similar articles 
d beim ~ would, in some degeee, impair the force with which! e dont by which that can readily be done. Let this be | to those on which it is levied to be produced at home 
Janada. Yshe urges her rights under the convention. A notice} one and we shall have resliz-d the propheey, and 1/80 as to lessen the revenue, becomes thereby protec: 
useless “that she designed to take exclusive possession of any | sine rly believe what was the wish at the time of Lord | tive, and must be reduced. Discrimination may be 
vhoever ' par of Oregon, Oe ral erg) py abandon- | a re er years ago to cur _— ee ery: for revenue, but not fur protection. A duty 
ts, Com- ‘ed her position under the Nootka Sound convention, | *&™ iy are you Americans so anxtous to pust this} laid on articles of which none are imported cannot 
ler such which gives her no exclusive right, by her own ine | negoti-ton? Ina short apa doar would conquer Ove- | be collected, and is therefore clearly ache Ae str 
y, would “terpretation, and that she rested her title upon other, ral i ye . mumerntars _ And {le aeaneeey - ‘| These are the fundamental principles on which the 
th Eng- ' and. [ must think, weaker grounds. ) Wilt not De Ceemed treason in me, Ft i say that such &/ new system j ablis 
6 »3 hor sth: atne i'm d+: f p rfecting possession of that disputed Lind is eee be established. He thus states the 
and the Does honor, “*that blood-stained god at whose red | dub ae Teealle te 4. iba ia I fobject of the protective system: 
- ar tT homisths * 6 td we pr ferable to any more bloody issue. = + eee at . 
he north eltar sil w ar and ho nir ide, _vequire us to plunge | Mus if Mao ith thie pauses, Oreat Fictieln ‘‘A protective tariff 1s a question regarding the en- 
en west Sjntoa war with Great Britain? If so, 1 am yet to! y ’ hancement of tl ofits of |: os 
4 Be oa: ‘he first arzument ins a ti ody | becomes alarmed. and appe«ls to th: sword, then wil . of the profits of capital; that is Me object; 
conserit 7 heai anne re “d er of it. The pro-| the memories of every glorious ba tle-fiell, where we and not to augment the wages of labor, which would 
he war be er oo Sgr in England was rejected | have provid our sieel with her, animate our people to reduce those profits. It Is a question of per centage,and 
vest will 0 1824, and yet Mr. Monroe thought it no cause for) do their duty. In that event, the west, nerved hy a re-| '8 to decide whether money vested in our manufact»res 
orth and p war. A similar but more favorable proposition to | coll-ction of the atrocities committ dat the River Rai- | Should, by special legislation, yield a profit of ten, 
for their | England was rejected in 1818 and 1826; and yet nei-| sin—tre E st and the Atlantic bowd, excited by a re twenty, or thirty per cent., or whether it shall re- : 
ether Mr. Monroe nor Mr. Adams though that our) membrance of this burning Capitol and their des lated | Main satisfied with a dividend equal to that aceruing 





' parties, honor had been insulted to such a degree as to de. tow.s—ind the south, animated by the Spirit whie', on ' from the same capital wheu invested in agriculture, 


last war, qoand blood to efface it. General Jackson, Mr. Van | the plains of rd Orleans, protected from Briti-h lus: | commerce, or navigation.” 

‘Buren, G : arrisot d Mr. Ty j. and rip ne rs © bewuty and ! ,°—will, s . a : 
ered ; and ‘Bu en, General Harrison, and Mr. Tyler rested qui-; 4! PI spec ta ot} ill, should r, and | It is difficult to say whether the above paragraph 
when it Petly afler such rereciion of our offers of compro-| th one common cational impulse, rush to arms.— | be 
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| inflicted by that haugh y | ower upon the wesk in every | grounds on which the protective principle was adopt- 





» it was.” e a tr Saar a c 7 the Peeriaca& of the couniry: abide: Were: Orie Bhins, Boll thakié battle welotme) snd} ed and engrafted into our revenue system, or of the 
ult. We oY wr ” pe so ried here le aby apd while the ©fi ry eros.” ¢:e3 spsed ng round oar lind most common and universally admitted principles of 
) carrying : al thi ie ( oats gsr of ee oun tortite | and our be thers gather fo- the evufliet, Let our motto be, | political economy. The protective system was not 
vhich our gen this side of the Rocky mountains unappropris | «19 of die!” | Introduced or advocated by the possessors of capital, 
ce wholly ; led, there are in Oregon, we are told, but seven | In the burning lenguog: of the gallast Lochiel (som: | nor for their benefit. Itasa well-known fact that 
else to ad- ousand souls, inhabiting a vast country as large as! itt. alte-ed to sat us,) and whic) an Ameriev may | they were, with few or any exceptions, opposed to 
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at system Oregon ee ae Pacing wg emigrants lo | «Welcome be Cumberland’s steed to the shock, | which advocated and intruduced the system. What 
f 1812 be- * = *. au ing il, they are actua ly under obliga-| Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on the rock! {| Was the argument? The country is wholly agricul- 
‘dinto ita feel’ 0 the Hudson Bay Comp.ny to such an extent, | But wo to ins kindred, and wo to his cause, tural and commercial. In the existing policy of Lue 
Ar. Polk is tor em ser gem acts, as to form what is even! When “Columbia” her claymore indignantly draws — | world, we produce more than we can sell, except at 
" OW CE 4 j ¢ ' Ehnye ie » rr} .? t sage ’ , ee aseee ‘c y ° 
aobie and er calle there an English party whodread a war! | shins her : yaounits i warrior ’ i viery een , | prices miserably low. We have to bry our clothing, 
t at 4 The onl other ob ects to be attained b this a a ‘ ie rave: warrte ang true—t it ( auntless ans prou — | & other foreign roductions from abroad a t ej 

clear ' J , J 8!- | «Their swords are a million,” their bosoms are one— =|. Bu Pp ‘ : vat ews 
>d—taking Biion of war have been given vent to by a represen- | They see ead ba: he baad OF baie sdescil “tidiel hate Sintith | prices; in payment of which we are constantly being 

. i c. . a bo ° . 6 Pa * j a ie 3S = he al a" re | e ' . , " 
subject of falive ol a miserable faction in Ohio. (Mr. Giddings, ) | And. like reapers, descend to the harvest of death ” | drained of our specie, to the derangement of our cire 
irresistible nid by the gentleman from New York, (Mr. King ) | Pied dais 6 Fenttol Gian Cred eeuloiient oF car} culating medium, and paralysis of all business. The 
Je with his ‘ the former | will say nothing; and of the latter) .onts may never be ‘orecd upon na’ scene eau dae | proposition is tu-hold out inducements to the mer- 
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im mortalt iB ates grey of president making, at the ex-| er six But if it mustever be so. then [ most ard nily | — to Ww ee a portion of their capital from 
my friend _Of- such great interests, is worthy of being | hop, as I believe, that the country wdl be umted and | creign trade, and employ it in manutactures, and 
ablishing a ha a but to be denounced by every patriot. As) resolved to clo its duty. | the domestic trade of their distribution. We shail 
ether form- great and pure man at whom he armed, (Mr. | thus withdraw a portion of our labor from agricul- 

ahoun,) he is f: far abe his reac ‘ yy ae re Ss ale oe a lee aamnle ture. and cc bs aie, 4 * 

> " s far, far above his reach. That Er , ure, and convert producers into consumers. W 
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shall thus furnish ourselves with at least a portion of 
, ordeal of 


the manufacteres which we require, by the labor of 
. : /our own citizens, and pay for them with those pre- 
Revieiced by a member of the Qith congress. | ductions which we now find no market for, or a poor 
The report of this officer is always read with aj one. We apprehend the question was never stated 
good deal of interest. lt relates to one of the most j in these discussions, whether there was not danger 
pes, which a portion of the couniry may have en-| important departments of the government—to that) that those who should be drawn into the new occu- 
eriained in relation to him. With hia such sacri-| department, at any rate, which sustains all the/| pations would make too much money; because in 
a have been but too common, that he should now ‘others. It is, besides, made the duty of the secreta- | those days it was considered a settled principle, con- 
delerred in his career by any miserable insect| ry, in his annual report, in addition to the estimates firmed by all experience, that any bustness yielding 
al! may. have crawled there. | of the public revenue and public expenditures, to profits above the average rates is sure to attract ca- 
have thus endeavored, Mr. Chairman, to demon-| lay before congress ‘‘plans for improving or increas- | pital and labor into it until the profits fall to the ge- 
rale that, giving to England notice that we design, ing the revenues from time to time,” being, as ex- | neral level, or more usually tor a time below it. 
lake exclusive possession of Oregon will produce! pressed, “for the purpose of giving information to| At any rate, the protective policy was adopt- 
War; that war will either (erminate in the loss of | congress.” |ed, and men of business employed their earmings in 
egon, or in effecting nothing towards perfecting| ‘The theory of our government is, that itisa go | the new oceupations to which they were invited by 
‘session in us; that England will not give the no-| veroment of the people. Tie early practice under | the policy and laws of the country, doubtingly and 
#) x that neither the honor oor the wants of the! it was for the people, by their delegates in the two! hesilatingly at first, but afterwards more freely and 
'y require us to do so. | houses of congress, to originate the laws intended | confidently. The most successful branch, and the 
il bave been | how propose to show, sir, thata system of peacc-| for their own government, lea ving the executive | one which has absorbed the greatest amount of cas 
ntry, which, , mi Rar the will tend much more effectually togive | branches to their appropriate duty of carrying them pital, is the manufacture of cotton. The possession 
ce, will beat [ a Ovegon,” than warlike movements will, into execution. The theory of monarchy is, that alljof the raw material on the spot, and the peculiar 
seuetien Tp say, then, pass your military bills. 1 am| laws emanate from the sovereign, and his ministers adaptation of machinery to produce great resulis in 
It is a me vianil Yule to ineveuse the number of our com- |} only have the initiative of them. General Jackson this manufacture, soon made it evident that the cot- 
isputed, that Be ay or even one huadred per cent., and to} was the first president who undertook to practice | ton manufacture was rapidly to become one of the 
‘nial smile ol * Hounled regiments sufficient to protect emigra- | wpou the monarchical theory. His successors of the leading interests of the country. Capital went into 
© Oregon cover our vast western plains. same dynasty follow his example, and we are here, | it freely and confidently. its rapid extension has no 
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paralle}, and is only equalled in the corresponding 
reduction in..the price of tis fabrics. [is suceess 
furnishes the only ground of its denunciation. ‘T'he 
manufacturers are growing too rich. That is the 
whole burthen of the report. Special legislation in 
their favor. ‘nother form of privileged orders.”— 
We regret to see a high officer of the government 
descending to use the stereotyped slang of the party 
newspapers. But what we pass by in silence in the 
Evening Post, or in the rambling of the laborious 
Bundelcund, ought not to pass without censure when 
coming from a secretary of the treasury. 

In carrying out his views, we find some very ex- 
traordinary assertions. For instance, ‘Experience 
proves that, as a general rule, a duty of 20 per cent. 
ad valorem will yield the largest revenue.” We 
should be glad to know what experience. Is it that 
of Great Britain, whose necessities require ker to 
push her duties up or down to what she finds by ex 
perience to be the highest revenue standard? [ler 
duty on tea is 2-, ld. or 50 cents the pound, on all 
teas without discrimination, being at Jeast 200 per 
cent. on the cost, producing, for the year ending 
January, 1842, the comfortabie sum of £3,978,000 
as revenue. Her lowest duty on sugar that year 
was 243. the cwt. or 53 cents the pound, producing a 
revenue of £5,120 0U0, upwards of twenty-four and 
a half millions of dollars. Itis true this duty on 
sugar has since been reduced, but for relief, not for 
revenue, Her duties on wives are 5s. 6d. the gallon, 
rum 9s. 4d., brandy 22s. Gd., tobacco 3s. the pound, 
producing together eight millions of pounds, or about 
forty millions of dollars, at rates varying from 300 
to 900 per cent. on the value. So much for the ex- 
pezience of England. What is our own? Our high- 
est tariff was that of 1828. Our greatest revenue 
was under it for the year 1831, being $30,312,851 
nett, at rates of duty averaging 41 per cent. on im- 
ports subject to duty. (See doc. No. 3, 28th con- 
gress.) ¢ 
being Jess than 24 per cent. on the dutiable imports, 
and produced a nett revenue for the year of $12.- 
780,173! So much for our own experience. We 
think it would puzzle Mr. Secretary Waiker to fur- 
nish the ‘evidence of what he pronounces to be so 
clearly proved. 


Another «ssertion of Mr. Walker is, that the wa-' 


ges of labor have not augmented sinve the tariff of 
1842, but that they have in some cases diminished. 


tariff of 1242 is less protective than that of 1832. 
The only exceptions are in the articles of sugar and 
cotton bagging, which cannot certainly be laid at 
the door of the northern manufacturers. {[t is true, 
the general rate of ad valorem duties was raised 
from 25 to 30 per cent., but this was done wholly 
for the purpose of increasing the revenue. It be- 
comes, then, a matter of some interest to inquire, 
under what circumstances the tariff of 1832 was 
passed? ‘The national debt had been, paid off, and a 
great reduction of the revenue was necessary. The 
Jackson party had decided majorities in both houses 
of congress; in the house of representatives consist- 
ing of upwards of thirty. ‘The tariff of 1832 was 
prepared with great care, on the principle of raising 
the necessary revenue, so disposed as to afford pro- 
tection to our own industry in all its branches. Ma- 
.ny of the protectionists, however, were not satisfied 
‘with the duty on woollen manufactures, high as it 
was, a8 not corresponding with the high duty on 
wool. The bill passed the house of representatives 
by avote of 132 to 65. It is somewhat curious to 
find amongst the yeas the names of James K. Polk 
and Cave Johnson. Of the nays more than one-half 
consisted of those who voted against the bill as not 
high enough on wooilens Jeaving not more than thir- 
ty who voted against the bill on principle, consisting 
of Mr. MeDoffie and his converts to the forty-bale 
theory. In the senate the same bill, fortified in the 
articles of woollens, by an addition of seven per 
jeent., passed by a vote of 32 to 16—Mr. Dalias be- 
‘ing amongst those voting in the aflirmative. Such 
| was the position of the democracy of the country on 
the principle of discrimination in favor of protec- 
ition in 1832. None of 1ts deformities were then dis- 
covered. But South Carolina did not like this bill. 
| She adopted the theory that it imposed a tax of 40 
| fer cent. on her exports. She threatened nullifica- 
ition and rebellion. 





(of the tariff in order to appease this froward state. 
| He admitted that ‘‘it would seem a violation of pub- 
jlic faith suddenly to abandon the large interests 
| which had grown up under the implied pledge of our 
| legislation,’ and added “that nothing could justify 
)it but public safely, which is the supreme law. 

| The pretext for reduction was, that the tariff 
' would produce too much revenue—that congress had 
'not carried out the reduction proposed by the secre- 


General Jackson, at the OOM els tthe the howal valde.” Now. with alld 
Our Jowest tariff was in operation in 1842, | session of the same congress, preposed a reduction | S-°S*E", UPeT cae fe san vane NON Ee vue 
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in fact, merely specific duties. In this he Foes 
against the experience of the whole world. He y:)) 
not finda mercantile man in the whole country rs 
agree with him. The difficuily of guarding againgt 
fraudulent invoices has increased with the increase of 
our trade, and ils tendency to fall into the hands of 
unscrupulous foreigners, with whom the custom of 
double invoices is notorious. 

The carrying out Mr. Walker’s views in this particy. 
lar would not only put our whole system of revenue jp 
peril, but introduce the widest system of fraud and per. 
Jury which the world has evr seen. Many of the coy. 
tinenta! tariffs, and the famous Z )JI-Verein in particyla; 
are wholly specific, manufactures of cotton, wool, an,/ 
silk being rated by weight. The British tariff admits aq 
valorem duties in the fewest possible cases, and then 
subject toa home valuation, at which the government 
officers are at liberty to take the goods on paying an ad. 
dition of ten per cent. Mr. Walker’s objection tha: 
specific duties, and especially the cotton minimum, throw 
unequal burdens on the laboring classes and poor, com. 
pared to the rich, has hardly the shadow of truth to sup- 
port i'; so far as respects the cotton manufactures, ‘hut 
even the shadow. I: is a tact, which must be admitted 
by all who louk into the matter, that all the coarser manu- 
factures of cotton, all which possess substance and are 
must profitable in use by the laboring classes, are furnish. 
ed by the American manulacturers on better terms than 
they can be had in any other part of the world. In this 
they challenge inquiry. The constantly increasing de- 
mand for this description of goods, to marketsin which 
they meet the British iu fudi competition, would seein w 
be sufficient evidence of this fact; unless, indeed, one 
would adopt the discovery of the sagactous Bundeleund, 
that the manufacturers sel! their goods abroad at one. 
half the price which they obtain at home ‘The secretary 

ustes from document 306, lst ses., Y8th Congress, (Mr. 

cKay’sreport,) to show the high duties payable on 
certain manufactures of cotion, adding: “‘lhis differ- 
ence is founded on actual importation, and shows an 
average discrimination against the poor on cotton im- 
ports of 82 per cent. beyond what the tax would b> if 


respect for Mri Walker, we must say, there ts no such 
thing. He is utterly mistaken. No such importations 
have beeu made. No such horrid @¢xaciion has been 
Pee upon the poor. His auihority is this sixth co- 
umn of table U, appended to that report 306, stated in 
the table itself to be: “The rates ad valorem of the du- 
ties under the present liw, a@s estimated in statemenis 
made to the committee, upon the authority of known and 
respectable merchants and importers in several of the 
large commercial cities.” We find the explanation oa 
page 72 of said report, in the “Price Current issued by 


Now we find, on inquiry of the different agencies at |tary of the treasury in a bill which he had at the Stewart, Thomson, and Lay, Manchester, January 31, 
Lowell, that the average earnings of the operatives | previous session furnished to the house of represen-| 1343; with the rate of duty under the present American 


have increased full one-third since the disastrous 
year 1842, or from $1.50 to iull $2 per week for fe- 
males, exclusive of board. But even this does not 
present a fair view of the full effect of the passage 
of the tariff of 1842 upon labor. Atthat lume the 


'tatives at their request. 
‘for this pretext, as was afterwards admitted by the 
isecretary himself in a document which he was call- 
ed to furnish, (Doc. 97, 2d sess. 22d cong.) showing 
jthat the tariff of 1832 actually made greater re- 


proprietors were receiving no dividends, and waiting! ductions than those proposed in his own bill. 


the action of congress before deciding to stop the 
mills. Had congress adjourned without the tariff, 
more than one-half of the mills in New England 
would have stopped woik atonce. The reason as 
signed by the secretary for his supposed fact is en- 
titled to some notice. ‘‘As the capital invested in 
manufactures is augmented by the protective tariff, 
there is a corresponding increase of power until the 
control of such capital over the wages of Jabor be- 
comes irresistible.”’ ‘That is to say, the greater the 
inducement to build mills, and the greater the 
amount invested in works which are wholly unpro- 
ductive without hands to work them, the greater is 
the power of the mill owners to drive hands into 
them; in other words, the power of labor to get high 
wages diminishes in proportion as the demand for it 
jis increased. If a greater solecisin was ever pul 
upon paper, we should be glad to see it. ji 

The whole force of the report is levelled against 
the tariff of 1842, as if that were some new abomi- 
notion. It is pronounced ‘‘unequal, unjust, exorbi- 
tant, and oppressive.” 

Now, the fact is, the tariff of 1842 was modelled 
upon the tariff of 1832. That was adopted as the 
ground work; the principle wus the same, as a com- 
parison will show in the following table: 

Duties per tariff of 1832. Of 1842. 


Woollens 50 per cent. 40 per cent. 
Flannels 16 cts. sq. yd. 14 cts. sq. yard. 
Pig iron 10 dols. perton 9 dols. per ton. 
Rolled iron 30 do. 25 do. 

Other bar iron 18 do. \7 do. 


8 cts. per bush. 
23 cts. per lb. 
4&5 cls. eq. yd. 


Salt 20 cts. per bush. 
Brown sugar 2} cts. per Ib. - 
Cotton bagging 35 cts. sq. yd. 


Cotton mini- 
mum white 
goods 30 do. 20 do. 
Cotton -_ 
mum <yge 
rinted : 35 do. 30 do. 


t will be seen that there was a general reduction 
on the highest rates of duty. That is to say, the 








| But under this pretext what was called Ver-! 


planck’s bill was brought forward, and the Jackson 


| party were, most of them, drilled up to the mark of 
‘unduing their own work of the preceding ‘session. 
But « ithout success; for, after a violent effort, Ver- 
planek’s bill was abandoned. It was in this state of 
‘things that Mr. Clay’s compromise bill was taken up 
'by the defeated party, aud carried through the house 


} . fe . 
‘against the votes of the warmest friends of the pro-| 


tective system. Mr. Clay acted under the mistaken 
idea, put forward by the administration, that the ta- 
riff of 1832 would produce more revenue than was 
required fur the administration of the government. 
Experience and our present debt have proved the 
| contrary. 

| But with what face can the party, nay the very 
-men by whose agency tie tariff of 1832 was passed. 


now come forward denouncing the tariff of 1842~— 
| the same in principle, but milder and more moderate 
in all respects than than that of 1832, as the abom. 
ination of abominations—as a new concoction of con- 
centrated whiggery? Such is the spirit of party.— 
The Baltimore convention considered the vote of 
South Carolina necessary to secure the election of 
Mr. Polk, and the word went forth, down with the 
tariff. ‘The affiliated presses of the party take up the 
note, and down with the accursed, the whig tariff of 
1842, is responded from the same throats which cried 
ay in favor of a similar tariff in 1832. Thus are the 
great interests of the country made the sport and 
foot-ball of selfish politicians in their eager pursuit 
of office. ltis this action of it which makes so 
many of the statesmen of Europe, and some amongst 
ourselves, pronounce our system a failure. We do 
not agree with them. With so much of good we 
must expectsome evil. We believe in a recupera- 
live power which will eventually set things right.— 
We must expect wrong measures, but they will work 
their own cure. It is possible to sound the depths of 
democracy too low. 


Mr. Walker expresses particular dislike to specific 
duties, including the cotton minimums, which are, 





There was no foundation! tariff added.” 





tiere we find precisely the.same rates of 

uty, being those which would be charged on certain 
gouds, if imported, as those given previously in the sixth 
columa. very kindly estimated no dvubt by some Man- 
chester agent. Amongst thein we find “stouts or do- 
mesties,” (imitations of ours,) estimated to pay upwards 
of 100 per cent. duty, whilst they were actually selling 
lower in Boston or New York thap the prices quoted in 
this very Manchester price current. ‘This gross mistake 
of Mr. Walker is the more extraordinary, since the 8e- 
eond column of this same table C gives the actual rates 
ad valorein on goods coming under the cotton miu 
mums, as made up at the Treasury, upon the actual in- 
ports, being on the 20 ceat minimum 49 per cent., and 
on the 30 cent minimum 43 per cent. Thus vanishes 
this grievance of the poor into thin air, But why, then, 
this heavy minimum duty on goods which require no 
such proiection? The whole matter is fully explained in 
the memorial of citizens of Boston interesied in the cot 
ton manufacture, Document 461, 2d session, 27th con- 
gress,) from which we ake the fullowing extract from 
page 45: 

“The foregoing analysis will have shown that the 
question of a protective tariff beats very differently on 
different branches of the cotton manufacture. ‘The 
coarser fabrics, with which we supply foreign nations al 
the rate of about three millions of dollars per ar num, 1 
free competion with the British, it is quite obvious, 47é 
very litile if any way affected, by any tariff whalever.— 
The only effect of opening vur ports to this deseripiion 
of goods at a very low duty, or nv duty at all, would be 
the influx of the inferior British imitations made from 
Benga! cotton, but which would prove to the consumer 
intrinsically dearer than our own manufacture made 
from American cotton. So far as relates to the finer 
qualities of plain cottons, a very moderate square yar 
duty will protect the manufactures now ia existence. [t 
is in reference to the article of printed calicoes and other 
fancy goods that the question of the tariff assumes 1!8 
chief importance,” &c. Fe 

The great importance of the minimum consi ts !" 
its tendency iu constantly carrying the manufacture UP 
into the finer and highe. branches. In this particular 
it was never more elfective than at the present. W° 
agree to Mr. Walker's discrim mation of ‘maximum 
revenue duties upon luxuries.” It is not easy perhaps 


to say what are luxuries in this country, where - od 
has its laxuries as well as the rich; but e aver, ect 
e . 


as the cotton manufacture is concerned, that the . 
of the maximum is to collect a high duty on the finer 


and more costly branches of the manufacture, without 
affecting the lower branches at all. So that, as & — 
nue duty merely acting upon luxuries, it is the m0 


efficient mode which can be adopted. 
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‘ ; - ie ewmliind te eave 
The olef argument, howe er which is expec 


verthrow the teriff, lies in the fact that the mnauufactur er: 
srg just now shaving large dit ide ds—ha tive DUSIe>: 
isan fact (oo profitable. This is av ‘ompained in the res 
ort by the alle ;ation tha’ the principle of protection 
egislating for the rich, for clusses, for the benefit 0 
capital, for the few in tead of the many. Howe:er fals 
aud absurd, this ts the cry ” hich is expected to break 
down the tariff, and there is litt'e doubt it will sieceed 
for th: party have set up the ery, and they have decided 
majorities in both branches of eOn :Pess Ag-inst such 
a cry what will it avail to state that this prosp rity is 
bit the reflux of tat tide whos: long ebb in 1812-3 
filled the he wts of the manufacturers with dismay?— 
That act on and reaction, by whch all profits in differ- 
ent occupation sue soon brought to the same level by 
the uuiai ing lews of competition? I is true that manu- 
iac ures have shared fully in the genersl prosperi y, aud 
theve are instances in whi-h the profi s of the last ye r 
have reached twenty per cent. Thee ave at Lowe] 
ning companies Manutactir ng cotton employing a capi: 
tuof nine and ah.Jf mUlionus. Of teese five made no 
d iv.deads during the entire year 1842, The dividends 
for the four yea~s 1842, 1343, 1844, and 1845, average 
eleves ond a quarter per cent. pe’ aunum on shee pital, 


tec] LO O- 





fon wh ch sho :ld be deduced about three-fourths per 
cen. for the risk of fi e, leav ng ‘he actual net earnings 
not over (en atud « half per ceut. per annum, 


try, far above the “aversge 


This is} feel it. or we are no true p: ophet.—Communicated to the | 
something more thap the sane establishments wil! ave- Nat. Infelligencer. 
rage since they hive been in operation; and these are) _ 
unjoubiedly the most successful concerns in te coun- | 


Ano her beporait fret: 


t ¢ great=st profits have been made by those mills mak- | 
ing -oods for fore gu marke s, o1 whch of course the! 


tariff ies no bearing, About ove third of this profit has 


been in (he advance of the raw mat-ria! during the year, | 


the most succes-ful establishn ents h:ving Lleid im their 
esure stocks be ove the advance, equal to about two 
cents the pound. 


| voles present. 


# ; : ‘by a hke vote. 
There is also abundant evide: ee that the co'te: manu. | y 


f.cture has been fasoralsly affected in an equal er greate | 
er degree in Great Britain, and that (heir sp une s hve! 
r-alized sreater profits on their c pital than any of our, 


establisimenis wia ever. What a bugbear is this cli- 
mor about enormous profis, speci 1 leg:slaton for clis- 
ses, aid for the rich, when avalyzed. 

So !ar as there i+ any tangible argument inthe rep ort, 


it is the arguinent of the forty bale theory, that a tariff 


to a choice 51,965. 


of duties upon imports isis f eta tax upon exports —, 


For instenee, “ihe 
and plivter shall, tou grest extert, supply our people 
with cheap manuf.etures purchaced sbro:d with ther 
agricultural products, cr whetier this exchange shull 
be f rbiddeu by high dut es on such manufactures, and 
their supply thrown as a monoyol, at large prices, by 
by high tariffs, into the hauds of our own menufse ur rs? 
This .s precise.y the language u-ed by Mr. McDuffie 
in nullification times. 


they cannot supply, at the same tm, woth singular ine 
consisteney, he advoe tes the sibire:sury on the ground 
that it will facilitate a larger sup; ly of Americen gold 
cin, and tus g ve greater security to all the business 
of the country. It is singular that the sceretars sould 
have adopted this exploded th: ory ata time when the 
south is so decidedly repudiating i:; avd that he should 
use this argument in order to c rry northern votes, 
whilst the theory, as expounded by Mr. McDuffie, at- 
trbuted the peculiar prosperity of the north to the very 
tystem of protection, only to be accounted for oa the 
ground of its being a robery commited on the south, 


The secretary co apluins that the manufacturers have 
hot generally answered hscreu'ars. Is that :urprising? 
We know that some answers were prepared which were 
kept bck on the ground that it was cue to a proper 
s:lf-respect. Mr. Walker had given pubi ¢ notice that 
his misd was made up to a reducton of the tariff ae- 
cording to a seale estalised in his owo min’, Hs ob- 
ject, therefore, was not to ¢ illect information in order 
to form an opinion, but appsrently to find evidence a- 
kulnst the msnau‘acturers. They thought, besides, that 
the proper tribural ior such an invest gation is a com- 
mittee of congress. To such a committee they will 
readily exhibit cvery thing connect. d with the subject 


It would oceupy too much space to notice all the curi- 
Osities of this report. ‘The seeret.ry is utterly opposed 
to countervailing r strictions, as in flicucious—differ- 
ing in this (rom the high authority of General Jackson, 
and in opposition to the testimony of Mr. Huskisson, 
Who justified himself for his :elaxations of the naviga- 
ton laws on this ground solely. He quotes the repel 
of the duty on exiion asa vo'untary cone :ssion, when 
the facet is notorious that it was only owing to the re- 
present ‘tous of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
Mat the Americans were supplanting them in foreign 
markets in heavy goods, and that the small duty of 2s. 
lld. the hundred weight operated to the extent us a 
bounty to their rivals. What was the Britith duty on 
Cotton before the esieblistiment of our tariff? From 
1809 to 1814 25s. 6d. the hundred weiglt, or 53 cents 
the pound. From 1816 to 1819 8s. 6d. the hundred 
Weight, or neurly 2 cents the pound. He greatly over- 
estimates the value added to the cotton crop by manu- 
actures; he supposes it incressed in value sevenfold, 
Whicl is nearly double the fact. [Ie reeommenuds, in 
*18@ of war, a reduetion of dutice in order to incroase 


true questi nis whether the farmer 


He tollows him m saying that, 
we demand sp cic from sll the worl to ane xtent which | 
' 


_vote proceeded to make a choice. 





the revenue. Mr. Gal'at w fpes 
war of 1819, reeonmnerd ii that the duties sho 
imubled, whieh advices eas sdo;t In feet, hiv. Wei 
tor seems to be wciing unter the spi it of eoatrarety to 
very thing tried and est bi hed. 

We pass by hes proposition for cerrving on the whole 
rade of Canada through the United States; his draw- 
oack of one-half the duties here Americsn experis 
would be teéken im exelange; ius population of eight 
‘usdred millions cis-bled from purehasing our pro- 
‘ucts, by our high Cuties on oll they would sell in ex- 
change; the anf ttersd power of agriculture to br. ak 
down all restrictions; hs aflated currency repealing the 
operation of the tariff, &-. 

In all hon: sty and scbriety we feel bound to cay that) 
such » number oF unsarr-ntable assumptions, and such | 
a mel-y of puerile cradities, n ver before issued ir om | 
wny depariment of oar government, But what of that?) 
It is lL.uded tothe skies in the orga:s of the party 2s a) 
new revelation in political science. The poiey is'o be! 
cwried! oul; sobe it. If New York and Pennsylyan a 
wre sick of their prosperty under the prot: etive system 
which they establishe:', s0 be it. But Jet the additional 
imports of twenty or thiriy midions per annum, come | 
in accordance with the object of the policy. Before: 
the sceond year shall come round, the currency will feel | 
it, the labor of the country will feel it, Locofocoism will. 
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| 
The legislature assembled at Boston in annual ses-| 
sion on the 9th instant. 
The senate, on the J0th organized by electing Vim: | 
B. Calhoun president. He received 33 out of 35 
Charles Calhoun was elected clerk, 
Benjamin Stevens was chosen ser- | 
geat-at-arms. 
The popular vate for governor and lieut.. governor 
were ascertained to stand 
For governor. Total vote cast 105,928 necessary | 


George N. Briggs, (whig) has 51.638 | 
Isaac Davis, (loco) 37 427 | 
Samuel &. Sewell, 8,316 
Henry Shaw, 8,099 


Scatattering, 


For liewt. governor 
105,871. Necessary to a choice 52,937. 


Whole number of votes cast, | 


John Reed has 51.365 
George Savary, 37 712 
John M. Brewster, 8 363 
Charles W. Moure, 8,023 


Scattering, 408 
There being no election, the house by concurrent 
Messrs. Briggs 


-and Reed received the unanimous vote of the senate, | 
| and nearly 3 unanimous vote of the house, and were | 
| declared duly elected. 





Governor Briacs’ ANNUAL MESSAGE Was deliver- | 
ed on the 13th. It occupies two columns of the Bos- | 


ton Atlas, which in this era of long documents must | 
be considered quite reasonable—and affords 1 some | 
chance of being read. The following are extracts 
from it. 


; 


| 
[INTRODUCTORY ] 
The past year has been one of general prosperity | 
and health to the people of this conmonwealih. 

Labor and capital ave been actively employed, | 
and have reciprocally contributed to each other’s | 
success. Labor and capital ought to be so employed. | 
And while each is willing to make a fair division of | 
their just earnings, they are, and must be, friends. | 

Not only has an unusual degree of industry and | 
enterprise animated our business community, but a! 
spirit of kindness and good feeling has displayed it- | 
self among all classes of our citizens, in their inter. | 
course with each other. 

Those ‘principles of humanity and generel bene- | 
volence, public and private charity, industry and fru- 
gality, honesty and punctuality in their dealings, 
sincerity, good humor, and all social affections and 
generous sentiments among the people,’’ specially 
enjoined by the constitution of the state, to be pro 
moted by the legislature, have manifested them- 
selves throughout the commonwealth. ‘They are 
worthy the attention of men associated together 
for a common benefit, and the extent of their pre- 
valence indicates the degree of civilization and 
Christianity in every community. 

These tokens of good, which, under the Divine 
favor flows out from our free and liberal tmstitutions, 
call for our greatful acknowledgements to that great 
and Good Being, whose mercies to us as a people, 
have been so distinguished. 

[FINANCES—STATE DEBT ] 

The state of our finances for the past year, as I 
learn from the treasury of the commonweajth, is as 
follows:— 





amounts to $359,141 25 


The 


ipts amounted to S519. 3458 22 
ryt ‘ r 
19] 


} 
Phe esXpendituies to Dat 
Execss of payments over receipts 
The above amount of receipts includes 
Cash on hand January 1, 1845 


$10,677 59 
Balance of state tax of 1844 


62,325 59 


73,002 09 
519,358 35 


$446,356 26 





This sum 
deducted from the whole receipts 





Leaves 
as the ordinary receipts for the year. 
The amo’nt of expenditure includes 

Temporary loan for 1844 

And the 5 per cent. stock of 1842, paid 
in 1845 


$85,000 00 
46,550 00 


7—_— ——- 


$131,550 00 
550,191 59 


This sum 
deducied from the whole expenditures 





Leaves as ine ordinary expenditures of 
the year $418,641 59 
To meet the excess of nayments of $30,833 27, 
the treasurer will have the balance of the state tax 
of 1845, amounting to $65,000, and though not paya- 
ble till February, 1846, was designed for the service 


'of 1845. 


That sum will not only pay the above-named ba- 
lance, but will be nearly sufficient to pay the $37,140 
of the 5 per cent. stock of 1842, which falls due in 
1846. 

It is confidently believed that no ctate tax will be 
necessary to enable the treasury to meet the de- 


-mands upon it for the coming year. 


To this end, I recommend a most rigid scrutiny 
into every branch of expenditures, and if any item is 
found not called for by the public interest, that it be 


curtailed. 


Liberal apprepriations of money for meritorious 
objects, within the appropriate sphere of legislative 


| provisions, and not a dollar for a useless office, or an 
| unnecessary purpose, is true economy. 


When the remaning $37,140, of the debt of 1842, 
shall have been paid, no other debt against the state 
will falidue before 1857. At that time, the scrip 
for $995,000. issued by the state in payment of its 
stock in the western railroad corpe ‘ion, will be 
payable. 

The sinking fund set apart to meet that debt now 
This sum, with the ac- 
cruing annual interest, together with the yearly 
amount from the sales of the public lands, in the 
state of Maine, which is appropriated by law for the 
same purpose, with the annual interest thereon, w:!! 
amount, in 1857, with the present state of the re- 
ceipts from the public lands, to a million dollars. 

The amount, whatever it may be, with the stock 
itself, will constitute the assets of the state, at that 
time, to meet iis scrip for $995,000. 

‘The state has lent i's credit to various railroad 
companies, to the amount of $5,049,555 56. 

One million aud fifty thousand dollars of this 
amount, for scrip loaned to the eastern railroad, the 
Norwich and Worcester raijroad, the Andover and 
Haverhill! railroad, and the Boston and Portland rail- 
road corporations, will be due in 1857-9. None of 
the residue falls due before 1868. ‘These roads are 
all in successful operation, and the companies pay 
the interes! on their several debts, as they fail due. 

The payment and fulfilment of the obligations of 


| the bonds, which the state holds against the several 


companies, are secured by mortgazes on the indebt- 
ed rvads. In addition to the mortgage on the western 
railroad, the state holds, in trust, a fund, amounting 
to $290,610 61, and which is yearly increasing, by 
accumulating interest and additions to the principal, 
forthe same purpose. Without some unexpected 
contingeucy, which oo sagacity can foresee, there is 
no probability the state will ever be called upon to 
pay one dollar of these liabilities. 


[STATE CREDIT. ] 

With a character for punctuality, unsullied by a 
failure to meet any one of her pecuniary engage- 
ments, and with a credit equal to bullion, fur any 
purpose that she may choose to use it, there is no- 
thing in her indebtedness or liabilities, either on her 
own account, or to aid others in carrying on those 
great works of internal improvement, by which her 
mountains are pierced and valleys striped with rail- 
road iron, that alarm the most timid financier, or 
give a moment’s uneasiness to the most cautious of 
her citizens. 

Having the largest representative body, in propor- 
tion to the number of their constituents, of any go- 
vernment in the world, atonce their pride and their 
security, the prudent, industrious, enterprising peo- 
ple of this commonwealth must essentially change 
their characterfand principles, as old now as their 
political existence, before a legislature can be as- 
sembied in this place that would involve the ctete |), 
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any wild and unautaorised projects, or do any thing 
to tarnish her good name for honesty or punctuality. 
May the time never come when every citizen of 
Massachusetts would not feel the slightest just re- 
preach upen the integrity of the commonwea!th, to 
be a stain upon his own private character! Muta- 
tion belongs to political as well as to all other human 
institutiens, but | am sure no political vicissitude 
can ever spread, over our venerated commonweal h, 
the gloom of such a day. 
[RAILROADS. | 

There is now in successful operation, within the! 
limits of Massachusetts, seven hundred miles Oo ratl-| 
road. These roads cost about $28,000,000. The 
average value of this stock is abuve par, and their 
average divisends exceed 6 per cent. The amount 
of their dividends shows the wisdom of the invest-| 
ment 6f the capital wnich built them, the amount of | 
business done upon them, and their great public ati 
lity. The ratiroad from this city to Albany, across 
the Green Mountains, is one of the great achieves 
ments of the age. Altogether, they furnish evidences | 
of the resources, the enterprise, the perseverance 
and the prosperity of our pecple. 

Among other important topics introduce! isto the 
late communication of the presidentofthe U Siates, 
to both houses of Congress, that of the tariff occupied 
an linportant pl sce. 


[FEDERAL RELATIONS—PROTECTIVE POLICY ] 

The peupie of Massachusetts are deeply interested 
in the protective policy. lu it, their labor, their 
capital, and their prosperity are essentially involved. 

For wore than a quarter of a century after the 
aduption the coustituuion, their Capital was mostly 
engaged in commerce. But the course of national 
legislation has indueed them to withdraw a large por- 
tion of that capital from commerce, and invest it in 
manufacturing establishments. Massactiusetts has at. 
this Lime $60,000,000 invested in manufactures. 

Vhe cousutulioualily of the protective principle, 
except as an incident to revenue, Is Cleariy dewied 
by the president, in his message, and by the secreta- 
ry of the treasury, in his annual report. La not 
aware that such a denial has ever before, since the 
aduption of the federal constitution, been promulyat- 
ed ir.m those high places. Perhaps, in justice to 
those functionaries, it should be said, that the opini- 
ous now avowed by them, on this subject, are the 
same which they were known to entertain before 
their elevation to the posts which they now occupy. 

There is, however, a remarkable difference be 
tween the doctrives and arguments of the president’s 
message, and the doctrines and arguments of his 
predecessors, on the same subject. Every one of 
those illustrious men, from general Washington to 
general Jackson, ail of whom belonged to the age oi 
the constitution and of the revolution, in their of- 
ficial communications, in the plainest and most ex- 
plicit manner assert the constitutionality of a protec: 
tive tariff, and recommend congress to fuster and 
protect the manufactures of the country by their 
legislation. ‘The preamble to the secoud act passed 
by the first congress which assembled under the con 
stitution of the U. States, declared the object af the 
act to be the encouragement of manulactures and the 
raising of revenue. Aas . 

Many of he framers of the constitution sat in that 
congress. VWashinglou, the president of the conven- 
tion Which made the constiiution, signed Uiat bil. 





was transferred to the general government, not that 
it should lie dormant, or be extinguished, but that it 
might be put into action with more efficiency, for the 
common benefit. So the authors of the constitution, 
and the members of the first congress understood it. 
There is but one restriction upon its exercise, and 
that is the prohibition of a tax upon exports from 
any of the states. 

Mr. Madison argues the existence of the right in 
congress to protect the home industry of the country, 
upon the ground whieh I have stated, with unan- 
swerable ability. He says ‘tif congress have not the 
power, itis annihilated for the nation; a policy w ith- 


oul example in any other nation, and not within the | 


. 


reason O+ the solitary one in our own,” 
In his message to congress in 1796, gen Washing- 
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forty millions of dollars. Deducting the amount of 
domestic manufactures exported, and this sum equals 
one-half of the exports of all the states of the Union 
to the whole world. Can pursuits which produce 
such’ results, and which furnish them with such g 
home market, be injurious to the other states? 

The extracts which I have read present the ex. 
panded views and statesman-like sentiments of their 
patriotie and illustrious authors, upon a subject 
which they considered very intimately connected 
with the permanent prosperity of their country. 

How striking the contrast with the arguments and 
views of the present chief magistrate, by which he 
repudiates the policy of the fathers of the republic, 
and proposes iv measure and gauge every duty to 


~ 


, be Imposed hereatter, by what he denominates a re- 


ton says: “Congress have repeatedly, and not without, venue standard! 


success, directed their attention to the eneourages | 
| ment of manutactures. 


The object is of too much 
consequence, not to insure a continuance, of their 
efforts, nm every way which shall appear eligible.” 

Mr. J flerson, in his message of Noveiber, 1808, 
says—"' Phe situation into which we have been thus 
lorced, has iwpelled us to apply a portion of our in- 
dustry and capital to internal manufactures and im- 
provements lhe extent of this conversion is daily 
inereasing, and litthe doubt remains, that the estab 


Iishments toimed and forming, will, under the aus- 


pices of cheap materials aud subsistence, the free- 


dom of labor trom texation with us, and of protect- 


ing duties and prohibitions, become permanent.” In 
1816, Mr. Jetlerson addressed a letter to Benjamin 


Au-tin, of Massachusetts, in which he re-affirms in, 
the fullest manner his opinion in favor of the policy | 


of protecting American .wanufactures, or of what he 
c lis the “American System.” In that letter, he says 


That class of politicians, who deny both the ex- 


/pediency aud constitutionality of giving legislative 
protection to the manufacturing and industrial inter- 


ests (f the country, have then selves ventured upon 
the boldest exercise of federal authority ever at- 
tempted since the origin of the government. Passing 
by the treaty-making power, which, by the terms of 
the constitution, is to hold intercourse with foreign 
governments, by the simple process of resolution, 
the lowest form of legislative action, they have 
brought a foreign nation into this confederacy of 
states. This extraordinary measure, carried, (as it 
is believed by those who are oppoged to it,) against 
the wishes of a majority of the people of the states, 
has been consummated for the avowed purpose of 
‘‘oiving security and permanency to the institutions 
of the suuth.” In other words, for protecting the 
capita] of the slave states, of this Union, which is 
wvested in slaves. By the existing laws of the 


the federal merchants of Massachusetts” are op-s United States, it is made piracy and punishable 


posed to this system. 
Mr. Madison said, in his message of February, 


(1815: © There is no subject which can enter with 


greater force into the dejiberations of congress, than 
a consideration of the means to preserve and pro- 
mote the manufactures which have sprung into ex: 


is‘ence aid attained an unparalleled maturity through- , 


out the Unsted States, during the period of the Eu- 
ropean wars. This source of national indepen 
dence and weaith, I anxiously recommend, there- 


fore, to the prompt and constant guardianship of 
In his inaugural message, in March,- 


congress.”* 
1817, President Mouroe said; “Our manufactures 


will likewise require the systematic and fostering 


care of the government.” 


In 1824 General Jackson, in a letter addressed to 
Dr. Coleman, of North Carolina, on the subject of 
the tariff, says: “1 will ask what is the real situa- 
Wiere has the Ame- 


tion of our agricullurists? 
rican farmer a market for his surplus product? Ex- 
cept for cotton, he has neither a toreign or a home 
inarket. Does not this clearly prove, where there 
is no market, either at home or abroad, that there 


is oO Much labor employed in agriculture, and that 
Com- 


the channels for labor should be multiplied? 
mon sense points oul at once the remedy. Draw 
from agriculture this superabundant lasvor, employ it 
in mechanism and manufactures, thereby creating a 


howe matket for your bread stuffs, and distributing 
labor to the most profitable account, aud benefits to 


the countrys will result. ‘lake from agriculture in 
the United States, six hundred thousand men, wo- 


During the discussion of the measure ju congress, bo men, and chiidren, and you will atonce give a home 
one objected ior (ie want ot constiulional power:—- warkel lor more bread stuffs than ail Europe now , 
On the cuntrary, « was declared that one jeading furaishes us. In short, sir, we have been too long sub-— 
object Of the wduplion vf the constitution by Lhe peo jectto the Brilish merchants. 11 1s time that we should 
pie of the states, was to comer upou congress the vecome a little more Americanized; and, instead of 


‘with death, through the instrumentality of the fo- 


reign slave trade to bring slaves into any of these 
States. Yet, by this summary process of resolution, 
thirty thousand foreign slaves are at once brought 
into and under the jurisdiction of the laws of this re- 
public. 

Shall the powers of our national legislature be 
exerted to protect the capital of one portion of the 


‘Union, consisting of property in human beings, 


whilst that protection shall be withheld from the 
property and the labor performed by tue muscles of 
freemen in all the rest of the Union? These are 
questions which recent events bring home to the 
mind of every freeman in this great country, with 
earnestness and solemnity. They are put, not for 
the purpose of arousing sectional prejudices, or ex- 
asperating party feelings; but for the purpose of 
calling your atiention, and the attention of the peo- 
ple of the commonwealth, to what is passing before 
us. By the annexation of a foreign state, and its 
adinission into the Union, ihe preponderance ts giv 

en, in one branch of the national legislature, to the 
slaveholding states. It is very clear that no such 
event was contemplated al the time of the adoption 
of the constitution. Su far from looking to the as- 
cendency of the slave states in either branch of the 
Jegislature, the constitution itself recognizes and ra- 
tifies the ordinance of 1787, for the government of 
the North West Teriitory, by the provisions of 
which three new states were to be admitted into the 
Union, in which slavery was never to exist. Whilst 
thi measure for the protection of the slave capital 
of the south is in progress, the executive chief ma- 
gistrate proposes to change the policy and utterly 
abandon a system which has been cherished by a 
majority of the people and their representatives, 
from the beginning of the government. Is this great 
change to take place? 1s a system begun by the fa- 





power to protect the labor ard industry of the coun- feeding the paupers of England, feed our own; or: 


try, and that they expected that power to be exer 
cised. Petitions for that purpese were presenied to 
that congress, from the people of South Carolina, | 
Maryland, New York and Massachusetts. Against 
u principle reaching back to the origin, and flowing | 
oul jrom the very fountain of our government, the, 
secretary of (he treasury, in bis official report, and | 
the president ip his message; wage a war ol exter: | 
mination. 


‘The secretary ascribes to it, the instaoi- | 
lity of all former revenue bills, and avows the pur 
pose of driving it from the statute booksol the union. 


Before the aduption of the constitution of the U.|of the revolution, and that my experience has not) 


else, in a Short lime, by continuing our present poli- thers of the constitution, and which has been more 
cy, we shall all be rendered paupers ourselves.” In than fifty years in maturing, which has filled the na- 
February, 1828, the same eminent individual sent to; Wonal treasury with revenue, and covered the y boc 
the governor of the state of Indiana, in answer to C°uMtry with the evidences of prosperity to be struc 


: , - jan 5 > 
certain resolutions of the legislature of that state, 90%" at a blow: 


on the subject of the tariff and internal improve- | Standing by the pillars of the constitution, and 


ments, a copy of the letter trom which the foregoing | ready to defend ~ apes phd | oe of ue ba 
extracts are made, and remarks: “J will further ob-, the legislature of Massachusetts will insist that a 


serve to your excellency, that my views of constitu- | the rights secured to the citizens of the common- 
J * ’ wealth shall be acknowledged and respected. 


tional power and American policy were imbibed, | 
in no small degree, in the times and from the sages | [STATE PRISONS. ] 


The reports of the officers in the state prison pre- 


States, each stale possessed the power to lay duties; disposed me to forget their lessons.” «What General | sent a satisiactory state of uffairs in that institution. 


and 1mposts, and to regulate trade with other states! Jackson said would be the effect of encouraging | 


aud natious. It isa power incident lo the sovereiguly; manufactures, in creating a home market for agricul- 
of every independent state. And it way be exerted) tural productions, has become history. That portion 
by every such state, fur the protection and encourage | of our population now engaged in mechanical trades 
meut of tis manufactures, ur avy olher jnlerest within) and imanulactuces, furnish a **market for more bread 
its licaits. By the express language vi the federal) stuffs than all Europe now furaishes us.” ‘The pro- 
coustutution, his important power is Susreudered by | ductive industry ol Massachusetts, for the year end- 
the states to the general government. Is the poserjing April tirst, 1845, as show mn by the statistics col- 
thus given up by the states, lost or abnihilated by | iecied under the unection of the jast legislature, 
that surrender. anmoutls Lo $123,000 ,UuU 

‘The absurgily of such a proposition is its refuta- With ber popuiation of 800,000, she receives an 
tion. ‘This essential alisibute of a sovercigu state; dually (he prvducia of sister slates, to the amount of 


A personal exawination of the prison by the govern- 
or and council, confirms these reports. About six 
thousand dollars have been expended in repairs and 
buildings within the walls during the year. The ex- 
penditures seem io have been judiciously made, and 
the improvements are important and useful. A re- 
markabie degree of teaith bus prevailed among the 
prisoners. But one death has occurred among neat- 
iy three hundred persous in Lv eive mons, 

The fruits of a wild and humane treatment mant- 
fest themselves, much to the credit of the officers, 
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| though upright magistrate to resist. 


sty 


g sysiem. Generally, those who leave the prison, | 
jeave it with respect for the laws whose penalties | 
they have been made to feel, and with kind feelings 
towards the officers. They go again into the world, 
many of them with the purpese and the hope, hy a 
correct course of conduct, of restoring themselves 
to their friends, instead of breathing out threaten 
ings and vengeance against their fellow men. — 
This state of moral feeling, on the part of prison- 
ers, is an important point gained in the administra- ) 
tion of penal law. There is a small library in the | 
institution, which i3 much used by the prisoners, du- | 
ing the hours that they are in their cells. Thre In- | 
gpectors and Warden concur in the opinion that oa 





addition of suitable books is desirable. I think one 
or two bundred dollars, for that purpose, fen the 
rison funds, would tend to improve the moral con- 
dition of its unfortunate inmates. 


[CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. | 
In connection with this subject, | deem it proper) 
to cal: your attention to another important branch | 
of the criminal law of the commonwealth. By ex- 
isting stalules, there sre four crimes punishable 
with death: treason, murder, rape, and burning a| 
dwelling house in the night time. | 
If the penalty attached to the violation of a law, 
is, in the public opinion, too severe, two cunse-| 
uences Will manifest themselves in its administra- | 
ton. First, a difficulty in procuring convictions; 
and secondly, if convictions take piace, the pardon- | 
ing power will be strongly urged to interpose and | 
mitigate the punishment. Wise and judicious legis: | 
Jators should endeavor to avoid both of these conse 
quences. They are grave and serious evils Fora 
jury to hesitate to find a fact, because, by such find- 
ing, too heavy a blow, in their opinion, wall fall upon 
the head of a fellow being, against whom it should 
be found, would tend to weaken the public confi 
dence in that important and sacred tribunal. Those | 
who are acquainted with the history of judicial 
proceedings, must be aware that such cases do: 
sometimes occur. Asa general rule, it would be a 
dangerous and unauthorized exercise of the pardon 
ing power, for an executive magistrate to interpose 
and arrest the execution of law, because in his opi. 
nion its penalty was too severe. Bul in a case where | 
the expression of a strong public sentiment should 
speak out, in accordance with his own views as to 
the rigor of the punishment, there is danger that the 
pressure might be too powertul for a kind hearted 


[i is quite ob- | 


| 


 Vious, that at this day the inclination of the public! 
| mind is in favor of the diminution of the severity of | 


punishment. 


So far as legislation can prevent it, the commis- | 


sion of a greater offence should never be presented | 


to the mind of a criminal, as a means of avoiding | 
| detection in the commission of a Jesser one. 
ducing the penalty for robbery of the person, and | 


In re- | 


for breaking and entering a dwelling hou-e in the| 


confiuement in the state prison, Lapprehend our own | 
legislaure were influenced, at jeast to some extent, | 


_creating that noble institution. 
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[LUNATIC HOSPITAL. } 

The annual report vif the trustees of the state ju- 
natic hospital, at Worcester, will be laid before you, 
giving ‘ta statement of the condition of the hospital, 
and all its coneerns,” in compliance with the law 
Since the last re- 
port, the two new wings to the building have been 
completed. By these additional edifices, accommo- 
dations are furnished for one hundred and forty 
more patients than could be accommodated before. 

The whole number of inmates, at this time, is 


33) 


in their employment, and better wages for their ser- 
vices, are demanded. ‘these are subjects which, in 
your parental care for the present and future chil- 
dren of the commonwealth, you cantiot with safety 
overlook. 1 am happy to believe that at this time 
there exists among the thousands of teachers in this 
state, a truer estimate of the dignily and magnitude 
of their employment, and more zeal to fit themselves 
for it, than has ever before existed. The Normal 
schools begin to make themselves beneficially felt in 
this respect, in those parts of the state where they 





about three hundred and sixty. The arrangements, 


have been longest in cperation. Within the last few 


order, neatness, and general management of the in- | months, a new element has been introduced, calcu- 


stitation, are admirable. It fully maintains its high | 
character, as an asylum, erected by the muni icence | 
of the state, for the reception of that unfortunate | 
class of our fellow beings, who, by the Providence 
of God, are bereft of their reason. Under the ade 
ministration of the benevolent and accomplished su- 
perintendent, whose valuable services have been de-| 
voted to the institution from the commencement of 
its operations, the s: flerings of all the patients are 
greatly alleviated, and a good proportion of them, 
restored to health and reason, with joyful and grateful 


| hearts are given back to their families and friends. 


Every philanthropist, and every lover of his state, 
must feel gratified that such au institution has been 
established and sustained within its limits. 

[THE BLIND ] 

The liberal appropriations annually made by the 
legislature, for the benefit of the blind, and the deaf 
and dumb, furnish the means of imparting the trea- 


sures of instruction and knowledge to many children, 


whose indigence would forever shut them out from 
these blessings, but for the provisions of the coim- 
monwealth in their behaif. The benefactors of those 
institutions, where these classes of children are re- 
ceived and taught, and those generous and kind- 
hearted instructors who devote their lives to their 
service, are entitled to the thanks and gratitude of 
mankind. 

You will be informed of the number and condi- 
tion of the militia aad arms of the commounwealth, 
by the report of the adjutant general, which wil! be 


laid before you in due time. 


[ EDUCATION. | 

The Massachusetts school ‘und now amounts to 
4810,493 00. The annual interest of this fund is 
distributed among the t.wns for the benefit of com 
mon schools. ‘The past year, the towns raised, for. 
the support of common schools, $576,556 02, being, 
an increase over the preceding year of $28,000.— | 
The secretary of the voard of education, in his re | 


(port for the present year, states that the amount 


raised by towns m various ways, ‘‘for common | 
schools, will exceed one dollar apiece for every | 
man, woman, and child, in the state.” The people | 
of Massachusetis expend annually, for the purposes | 
of education, more than a million of dollars. The, 
returns from the towns, for 1844-5, show the number 


and sixteen years, to be 194,984. 
ber of public schools is 33382. 


The whole num 
Jncorporated acade 


Jated to awaken a new interest among instructers of 
youth. IT allude to Teacher’s Institutes. At these 
meetings, those persons who are, or who expect to be 
teachers, assemble together, and spend their time in 
taking lessons, and hearing lectures from experienced 
and accomplished masters, on those subjects which 
are connected with school teaching. These meet- 
ings have been for some time in operation in the 
state of New York, and have been attended with 
signal success. For the purpose of making the ex- 
periment here, a distisguished and patriotic citizen 
of Boston, who. a few years since, gave ten thou- 
sand dollars to aid in the introduction of Normal 
schools, with the same spirit of liberality, offered a 
thousand dollars for defraying the expenses of the 
experiment. Under the direction and personal su- 
perintendence of the enlightened and persevering 
secretary of the board of education, four Institutes 
were assembled in different sections of the common- 
wealth. In every instance, the result was most satis- 
factory and auspicious. | had the pleasure of wit- 
nessing the exercises and proceedings of one of those 
interesting assemblages. ‘The lessons and lectures 
of those who conducted the Institute were in the 
highest degree instructive. The punctuality, atten- 
lion, ib. provement, and entire devotion to the great 
purpose for which they came together, on the part 
of the mnnembers, were worthy of all praise. I hope, 
before another year, some plan may be matured, by 
which all ihe teachers in the state may be able to 
participate in those institutions. May not some 
legislative aid aud encouragement be given to a mea- 
sure which jooks entirely to the inereased qualifica- 
tions of teachers, and the improvement of common 
schools? I commend this great subject, which in- 


volves the character and destiny of the common- 


wealth, in all its branches, and with all its interests, 
to your wise deliberations, 


The statute of distributions, and our admirable 
system of popular education, must ever be among 
the most efficient instruments of preserving to the 
people their cherished institutions and liberty itself. 
The first, at once the voice of true affection and the 
dictate of equity and justice, distributes equally 
among kindred of the same degree, the accumulated 
weallh of the ancestor. By the munificent opera- 
tions of the other, the treasures of education and 


| hight time, (the burglar being armed,) from death to| of scholars in the slate, betweea the ages ef four| knowledge are alike distributed among all the fami- 


lies of the state, and the children of the poor and 
the rich, so far as the means of intelligence and 


by this principle. I am persuaded they acted wise-! mies, 66; unincorpurated academies, private schools, mental cultivation are concerned, begin life upon 


ly in so doing. 


'end schools kept to prolong puolic schools, 1167;| equal terms. 


Under this just and beautiful system, 


In a sister state, where such a change has taken! making schools of aii kinds, 4615. The number of) which began with tie pilgrims, the history of our 
place in the law applicable tu rabbery, it is said,/ teachers in the public schools, including winter and people thus far shows, that, in the higher and better 
that, while the number of murders has diminished, | summer, is 7267. Of these, 2523 are females, and pursuits of life, th»: children of the poor have been 


the number of robberies has not increased. In one 
of the counties of our own commonwealth, within 
the jast year, a person has been executed, who had 
committed, under the most aggravated circum- 
slances, the double crime of rape aud mucder. 

N another of our counties, a man was hung, se- 
Yeral years ago, for the murder of a female whom | 
he had first violated. In the confession of his crime, | 

am informed, he declared, that the chought of | 
Committing murder did not enterhis mind until after 
the perpetration of the first offence, when the poor 
Victim told him he would have to be hung for what 
lehad done. He said, it then instantly occurred to 
hm, that the only hope of escaping detection and 
death, was to put the witness of his guilt out of the 
Way. With the desperate hope of saving his own 
life, he seized a club, followed and killed the wrong- 
ed and flying female. How many such cases there 
may have been, Omnjscience alone can tell. Ifa 
tingle one has been known to exist, does not that 
Che furnish a sufficient reason for removing the 
lemptation for ‘its repetition? | recommend to your 
calm consideration the propriety of reducing the 
Duuber of capital offences now existing in this com- 
Monwealth. In the case of murder, much reflec- 
ya has convinced me of the propriety of making 
ra of guilt in that crime. Whilst the penalty 
id math shall remain against the wiliul and deliber- 
Aa pr in the first degree; murder in the se- 
. te che committed under circemstances of mi- 
ne ‘on, should be punished by confinement in the 

ate prison during life. 














4774 males. These returns also show several im- 
provements gralitying to the friends of education.— 
The secretary says “the average length of the 
schools has increased a full month each.” The’ 
number of schools kept through the year has also in- | 
creased. Whilst there is a gradual improvement in 

the average attendance, the irregularity i that re | 
spect continues to be a serious evil. When the state 

furnishes the means for schooling all its children, 
and those children or their parents, neglect to im- 
prove those means, the funds of the state are not 
only wasted to the extent that they are not improv- 
ed, bat the absent children are grossly wronged, and 
the public defrauded of the benefits which would re- 
sult from their education. Liberty, without intelli- 
gence, cannot be properly appreciated, or long pre- 
served. Our district school houses are the moral) 
and intellectual! laboratories, where, under the fos- | 
tering care of the state, and the blessing of Provi- 








successful, as well as the children of the rich. 

In two former communications to the legislature, 
{recommended the propriety of making their sessions 
as short as the public business would permit. I[ 
cannot forbear to renew that recommendation to 
you. Atatime of domestic tranquillity and repose, 
when there are no agitating questions to prolong 
your deliberations, ii seems to me that a short ses- 
sion, as a matter of economy, as well as an exaw 
ple to those who shall come after you, will be of 
great public use, and will meet the approbation of 
our constilueuts. 

The legit.mate object and end of all good govern- 
ment aud right legislation, is, to give protection to 
property, salely to the person and reputation, to se- 
cure to labor a fair reward, aud to elevate and im- 
prove the physical, intellectual, and moral condition 
of man. 

When legislators lose sight of these beneficent 


dence, the minds and characters of the rising gener-, purposes for which they are clothed with power, 
ation, as they succeed each other, are to be fitted | and allow themselves to be actuated by mere party 
for the enjoyment of freedom, and for performing} or partial considerations, they pervert the trust com- 
the high duties of freemen, or (heir negiect ts to Sink, mitted to them, degrade their true dignity, and do 
those generations to the condition of slaves, whether great injustice to those who have given them their 
they continue to live under the name of liberty or confideuce. 

not. No expedient should be left untried, which the Let us proceed in the discharge of the duties as- 
wisdom of the legislature can suggest, or the vigi- signed us. Strictly observing the injunctious of the 
lance of schoo] commitices, or other cilizens invent, constitution, which we are sworn to support, and 
to fill our school houses, and give to every child the looking for aid and direetion to Him who gives wis- 
benefit of the liberal and free provisions made for dom to those who sincerely ask it, let us do ail in 
him, ‘To perfect our system of common schools, our power to promote the lasting prosperity of our 
higher qualifications in teachers, more permanency commonwealth. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





Turgsish Dectara@ion or War. The following 
curious declaration of war, was issued in 1663, by 
Mahomet 1V. against Leopold, Emperor of Ger- 
many:— 


“By the grace of God, the great God in Heaven, | culty. 
We Molo Mahomet god of the earth, renowned and | 


powerful Emperor of Babylon and Judea, from the | 


rising to the setting of the sun, king of earthly kings, | t 


mighty ruler of Arabia and Mauritania, born tri-| 


umphant sovereign of Jerusalem possessor of the | 
tomb ef Christ the crucified, declare to thee, Emper- | 
or of Germany, to thee, king of Poland, and to all) 
the chiefs of thy land, as well as to the Pope of: 
Rome, his cardinals and bishops, that We are resolv- 
ed to altack thee with 13 kings, 1,300,000 men on , 
horseback and on foot, with Turkish courage, cour- | 
age unknown to thee and thine. We will visit thee 
in Vienna thy capital, and pursue thee and the King, 
of Poland aud all thy allies, sword in hand, burning, | 
plundering, murdering, and destroying thy country | 
and subjects. As for thee, thou shalt suffer the most. 
horrible death that can be imagined. As thy gov- | 
ernment is weak and cruel even among Christians, | 
we will wrest from thee, with fire and sword, thy 
Empire and Kingdom, and likewise overthrow and 
unnihilate the See of Rome and its triple crown. 


“This, Enperor of Germany and King of Poland, | 


is our declaration to thee and to all! thy dependents; 
and We moreover inform thee, that these words will 
speedily be followed by deeds, for which thou hast 
to hold thyself in readiness. 

“Given is Our powerful city Stamboul, contain- 
ing 1659 streets, 90 hospitals, l0U0 public baths, 
997 iountains, 120 markets, 115 stables for mules, 
480 inns for foreigners, 1652 great and small schools, 
4122 mosques und churches. This greatand power- , 
ful city is four German miles in circumference, and | 
on its walls are 360 strong towers. Our ancestors 
wrested it from the hands of the Christians whose 
wives and children were murdered before their 
eyes. ‘Thus will We treat thee and all Christians, to’ 


prove our hatred and disdain. 
“Given in the 25th year of Our age and the 7th of | 


our potent reign. 


(Signed) “MOLO MAHOMET.” 


Boccuieri Water. Amongst the wonders and 
inventions witnessed by the editor of the Courier des 
Etats Unis, during his recent visit to Paris, he relates 
the following: 

“The second experiment I witnessed was to esta- 
blish the marvellous effect of the Bocchieri water. 
This water, called after the Neapolitan chymist who 
invented it, and who retains the secret of ils prepa- 


ration, has caused a sort of revolution in medicine | 


and surgery. Every one knows the comparative in- 


ability of surgery to arrest sudden hemorrhages, es-_ 


pecially of the arteries—injuries to which are so 
rapid in their consequences that the patient is often 


dying before the usual remedies can be applied.— | 


M. Bocchieri has obviated this difficulty, In the 


experiment «hich I witnessed, two operators divided | 


the carotid artery of two sheep. ‘The one was im- 
mediately put into the hands of surgeons to be treat- 
ed according to the best methods kaown to science 
—ithe other was treated with the Bocchieri water.— 


The animal treated secundum artem, or scientifically, | 


died of the hemorrhage—the other, dressed with 
this marvellous water, was ruining about and eating 
twenty minutes alterwards! This caused the famous 
Lisfrane to exclaim, “Gentlemen here is a result 
which may be summed up in two words—here is 
death aud there is life.” 

“When the lint which had been steeped in this 
water, was removed, the wound was found periectly 
dry and free from any tinge of blood. ‘I'he doctors 
struck with this, cause the animal to be killed, aad 
on dissecting to the artery it was found that there 
was wo scar, but an actaal production of the vessel, 


thus seeming to prove that by its action on the fibrine | 


of the blood, it produced a new organization of the 
tissue. 

“M. Bizet has aseertained that in the different 
slaughter houses of Paris, in the course of one year, 
1845 cases of severe cuts sustained by the butcher 
boys, had been cured by this water in an average of 
20 minutes each. 

“Other extraordinary cures have been affected by 
it, especially in checking spitting of blood, which ts 
now under the coutro! of the physictans—and ex 
ternal wounds may be cured by it, almust with the 
watch in hand. 

«M. Gaillardet adds that the experiments he wit- 
nessed were made at the instigation of the com- 
mander of the cavalry in Paris, with a view to the 


introduction of this remedy into the military hos: | 


pital - 


question among some of the learned. 


/ment he invented. 
| signed by Guillotin himself, in which above the fatal | 
circle into which is thrust the neck of the victim, is 


‘jJand constantly inform us of new experiments in this 
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New York papers say that D:. Matt, of N. Y. | 
prenounces it to be ail a hambug. | 

‘i. Gailiardet rejoims in an article, asserting that 
Dr. Mott was himself the bearer of this water to 
this country, and that recent experiments have con- 
‘firmed its efficacy. A fair fight now with the fa- 


We ought perhaps to have first given the editor’s 
account of what he witnesseed of the operations of 
e,— 

GuiLtotine. The first experiment was in order to 
resolve the much mooted question, whether percep- 
tion is extinguished by decapitation, Accordingly 
several sheep and calves being brought out, the head 
of each was struck off at a single blow—a lighied 
candle was then held before the eyes, which, horri- 

le to say, contracted and were agitated two minutes 
afler the decapitation! It is horrible to thiak, asa 
possible thing, that a human being guillotined, may 
think and feel two minutes after the head is sepa- 
rated from the body—minutes that would be ages of 
unspeakable agonies. It is indeed probable that the 
senzation which thus survives is purely animal, and 
that intelligence and unconsciousness are annihilated 
by the blow that separates the head. But it is hor- 
rible that there should be room even for a doubt on 
this point, and that it should be seriously a matter of 


‘“‘It seems, moreover, that the possibility of such a 
thing was foreseen by Guillotin, the learned philan- 
thropist, Whom science and humanity have so un- 
worthily rewarded, in giving his name to the instru- 
M. Bizet pussesses a model de- 





} 
a heavy hammer, which, in its descent, strikes the | 
head at the same moment it is separated by the axe | 
from the body, and thus stuns it into unconscious- 
ness. ‘he machine has been used in France with- | 
out this accessory of provident humanity, because, | 


‘perhaps the revoluiionary tribunal deemed it too 


complicated for their expeditious operations. Now 
this precaution ought to be adopted. 
evel | 
| 


| 
The accounts from Eng: | 


ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAYS. 


‘kind of the railways improvement, as well as of an in- 
creasing confidence in its Superiority over the comm n 
or locomotive system. It seems that one Atmospheric 
railway, 52 miles in length, is now constructing, which 
_will affurda desirabie opportunity to determine. Most 
or all the lines hitherto completed, are quite short. 

‘Tbe last No. of the rail road journal says: — 
| We find in our London journals or ,recent dates, des- 
/criptions, with illustrations, of six different plans, viz: 
| Clegg and Samuda’s Nicket's, Pilbrow’s, Mallet’s, Ja- 
lien and Vallerio’s, and Pinkus, improved, | is said 
that Mr. Pinkus, an American, formerly resideat in Pni- 
ladeiphia, was the original inventor of the system, and 
‘that those now in use, aud most of the numerous other 
plans proposed, are modifications of his origival plan, 
| whilst he has himself made much greater improvements 
‘upon that plan than any other person who has given at 
tention to the subject, as his present plan dispenses with 
|one of the main tubes, and yet allows the working of a 
double track, trains runing in opposite directions at the 
Same time. ‘ 

A decription of the plan of Clegg and Samuda, with 
illustrations, estimates of construcuon and working, with 
copious extracts from the investigation before the com 
initiee of Parliament, was published in the railread jour- 
ual tor August and September, 1844. Since then several 
vew lines have been authorized upon this plan, and the 
work has been progressing gradually upon them; and 
five :niles have been put in successful operation on the 
Croydon and Epsom line, on which the movement is of- 
ten at the rate of 40 to 50, and soinetimes even 70 miles 
an hour. Such, indeed, has been the success of the ex- 
/periments upon this line, that the works on other lines 
'are urged torward with great spirit, and a portion of the 
(Souris Devon atmospheric railway, which is to be 52 
|iniles long, will soon be completed; and then we shall 
| have addiuonal means of testing its utility. 

‘There is, we believe, at this time, over two hundred 
| and titty miles of atunsspheric railway in the course of 
| construction in England, and they are also making ex- 
perumeuts, we understand, upon it in France, Hamburg, 
and in Austria; so that we shall not have to wait long to 
have it thoroughly tested, without incurring any expense 
ourselves. When the system shall have been brought 
to a hivh state of improvementtn Europe, we will in this 
country give itthe “finishing touch,” and then bring it 
upon some rough grades afd undulating 





; into use 
| limes. 
pa , 
Tue Wivra oy tHe Misst-sipet River, at St. Louis, 
duriug its luw stage in the begtaning of last month, was 


ascertained to be 4,100 feet. k rom tie foot of Pine street 
\to Bloody Island, 2,109 feet, across the Island, 890 feet, 
froin the Island tv the Illinvis shure, 1,200 feet; being 
three-quariers of a mile and forty-six yaids from shore to 
snore. 








‘THE EGG TRADE oF CincinNari, amounted last year to 
' $187,423 14 





women ronomana ane IY SO ¥ —— 
Mission ro Cuina. ‘The President has sent in to Co, 
Bress 4 Sater ne Gnade out by ithe secretary of State) of 
ihe expenses of Cie inisiod to China. It is as follows: 


The amount appropriated by the act of 3d 
March, 1843, was $40,000 09 
The amount paid Mr. Cushing, the Com- 

missioner, for outfit, salary, contingencies, loss 

on exchange, and return allowances, equal to 
six months’ salary, was $32,434 33 

Tbe amount paid Mr. Webster secretary to 
$7,000 09 


the mission 
“ore tang 
$39,934 33 


= 


$893 96 
1,994 64 


The accounis have not been finally settled 
and Mr. Cushiag claims further allowances 
Mr. Webster claims 


American Prints. While recently in the thriving 
village of Fall River Mass., we learned with pleasuy. 
that our American printed goods or calicoes are no lop. 
ger mere copies of European patterns. In_ passin 
through the extensive ‘American print works’ in tha 
place, we found a little army of engravers, printers, 
dec. engaged in the manufacture of prints in good part 
from original designs, and sach we understand to be the 
case at other print works throughout the country— 
There has veen great improvement effected in the qua. 
lity of our fabrics within the last two years, as any one 
may sce by compa ing the best American prints now 
with the best of a few years since. We have before us 
specimens of the goods of the American print works 
which can hardly be surpassed by any Foreign fabric, 
If it were but possible to make our shopping ladies 
know the truth with regard to the relative value of A. 
merican and Kuropean fabries, protective duties could 
be less disastrously dispensed with. 


(NN. Y. Tribune. 


Sratistics. Population.—We have returns from six of 
the siates of the Union, of the census taken by them re. 
spectively during the year 1845:—These compared with 
the United States census ot 1840 as follows: 








Slates. 1840, 1845. 
New York 2,423 921 2,601 374 
| Ohio 1,519,467 1,732,832 
Alabama 590,796 624,827 
Indiana 685,166 850,000 
lilinois 476,183 700,000 
Michigan 212,267 300,000 
Six States 5,913,460 6,809,033 
5,913,460 
Increase in five years 835,573 


According to this ratio of increase the aggregate popu: 
latiun of the Union at present would be about twenty 
millions. ‘ 


Peach TRADE OF DeLaware. Major Reybold and fou 
of his sons, sent off in one day 5,420 (five thousand foat 


/hundred and twenty) baskets of peaches, and up © 


the Ist of September, Major R. had from his own ot 
chards sent off 16,000 baskets. By the Ist of Septem 
ber, the several members of Major R.’s family had sen! 
away upwards of 50,000 baskets.” ° 
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SusQUEHANNA AND ‘I'spE WaTER CANAL TRADE. A 
correspondent of the Baltimore American furnishes the 
following statemeni: 

Amount of Merchandize tronsmitted upwards—dur 
ing the year 1845, 

Dry Goods, Groceries, 
Broad Qlueenswure, 
Liquors, Oil, ‘Tobacco 
Drugs, Leads, Hides, 
Tin, Steel, Copper, &c. 


German Clay, Ibs. 74,20 
Bone Dust and ‘ 

Guano bbs. 153,183 
Sundries, do 266,506 
Cua, do 215.600 


lbs. 15,693,553 Ashes, dv 460,000 

' Coftee, Ibs. 1,850,376 Soapstone do 291,051 
Grindstones, Ibs. 72450 Wheat, bus. 14,920 

Marble, do 256118 Fish, bbls. 14,444 

Bricks, do 1,279,752 Ale, do ddl 

Castings, do 74,776 ‘Tar, Rosin and , 

Iiemp, do = 79,897 Pitch, bbls. 53 

Glass, do 56,026 Nails, kegs, 1,372 

Iron, du 370.814 Salt, bus. 1310 


Plaster, tong, 9, 
Emigrants, No. 
Buats cleared, No. 4,018 


| Burr Blocks and 
Mill Stones, tbs. 88,535 

Bacon & Pork, do 211,040 

Cotton, lbs. 14,250 

Tonnage received at Huvre de Grace from intermedials 
points on the canal between Havre de Grace ™ 
Wrighisville: 


Iron (bar) Ibs. 1,327,198 Soapstone lbs. 3,70 
Iron (pig) do 2.922.210 Sundries do 103 
Icon (blooms) do «300,491 Corn meal do OO 
Steel do 247,509 Flour, bbls. 9, 1 
Slate do 1,832,700 Whiskey, do 438 
Bark (ground do —-553,409 Corn, bus. st 
Sumac do 165,198 Boards (pine) feet setig 
Stone (dres’d) do 266 800 ‘limber, cubic do aa 
Asbestus do 1,600 Wood, cords $6 
Limestone do 120.000 Bark, do Wo 
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—=—=—= Lorp Joun Ruscent oN THE REPEAL OF THE CORN 


ee ~ 
—_ 


in to Con a electors of London, appeered in the Morning 
ate) of 


‘an the 26th Nov. His Lordship applies himself 

3 follows; Vig «se ame —first, the disease of the potato crops, 
0h ooh e says, seriously affects parts of England and 
000 09 Fe and, and is committing fearful ravages in_Ivreland; 

| | ot next the defects in the present corn law. With re- 
om to the corn !aw he says:—“! confess that on the 


ference . : ¢ 71) the nurse ? 
ect my views have, in the course of twenty 
$32,434 33 coer one A great alteration. I used to be of 
| ee? that corn was an exception to the general rules 
$7,000 0 opm olitical economy; but observation and experience 
cao al Preonvinced me that we ought to abstain from all in- 
$39,934 33 erence with the supply of food. Neither a govern 
- ae nt nora legislature can ever regulaie the corn mar- 
e099 - bet with the beneficial effects which the entire freedom | 


urchase are sure of themselves to pro- 
1,994 64 of sale and purehd . * * “ha 
e. ° ° 
pe us, then, unite to put an end to a system which 
he thriving JR has been proved to be the blight of commerce, the bane 
th pleasur. FR of agriculture, the cause of penury, fever, mortatity, and 
sare no lon [crime among the people. The government appear to be 
In passins | waiting for some excuse to give up the present corn law. 
ics? ‘in the Let the people, by petition, by address, by remonstrance, 
i erint ues nfford them the excuse they seek. Let the ministry pro- 
- ee ett, ose such a revision of the taxes as in their opinion may 
ind to be the ender the public burthen more joint and more equal; let 
ethe & 
 country,— § 





A very remarkable letter from Lord John Russel! | 


As far as we could learn, not more than one halt of the 
eane had been cut before the cold weather set in.— 
The planters immediately set all their force to work 
in cutting and winnowing the remainder, which was 
completely frozen; working night and day for its ac- 
complishment. 

During our trip we met with a gentleman who has re- 
cently visited almost every plantation in the Sugar dis- 
trict, and who has taken considerable pains to make 
himself acquainted with the prospect for the coming 
crop. He is of opinion that if the planters had escaped 
the late cold spell the increased crop in the interior pa- 
rishes would have made up for the deficiency of the 
crop on the coast. In the year 1844 the crop was esti- 
mated at 190,000 hogsbeads. It is estimated that the | 
crop this year will fall short about 36,000 hogsheads in | 
the following parishes viz. 





| 
| 
| 








jem add any other provisions which caution and even 
tthe 5, scrupulous forbearance may suggest, but let the removal 
in the quae 7 +f restrictions on the admission of the main articles of 
, aS any one food and clothing used by the mass of the people be re- | 
prints now quired, in plain terms as useful to all great inte:ests, and | 
ve before us indispensable to the progress of the nation.” 
print works Lorp Morretu’s AccessioN TO THE ANTI CORN LAW 
eign fabric, ueacue. A large meeting of the free traders of Leeds 
ping ladies and its neighborhood was heid on the 25th inst., Mr. J. 
value of A. p. Luecock. the Mayor, in the chair. Messrs. Cobden 
luties could and Bright addressed the assemblage, and in the course 
of the evening the following letter was read by olr. E. 
. Tribune. Baines. Jun, “CasrLtE Howarp, Nov. 24, 1345. 
“My dear Mr. Baines—I perceive that you are about 
to have a meeting at Leeds, to promote the gualfication | 
of electors, with a view to further the objects of the anti; 





18 from six of 





1 by _— re corn law league. 
ee ian “You will probably remember being present upon an 
1845. hoccasion when, amidst very strong surrounding induce- | 
2,601,374 nents, | forebore from pledging myself to the entire ex | 
1,732,532 ; ey, <i 
624,827 especially that is now _occurring—a fellow teeling with | 
850,000 my old triends in the Riding, (although I less than ever 
700,000 anticipate any probable renewal of a political connection | 
300.000 between us,) and a sense of what has been effected by | 

- the anti corn law league to advance iheir great end—a-| 
6,809,033 fe ike combine to put an end to all further doubt or reserve 
5,913,460 on my own part, and I write this without concert or con- 


EO tultation with any one else. 
835.573 “The contribution 1 enclose for your immediate pur- 

pose is of very trifling amount; it would not be easy to 
foresee what calls may not be made upon any of us in 
the course of the ensuing year; but | wish to record, in 
the most emphatic way I can, my conviction that the 
time is to come for a final repeal of the corn laws, and 
my protest against the continued inaction of the state in 
the present emergency. Believe ine, my dear Mr. 
Baines, yours very faithfully. “MORPETH. 
“Edward Baines, Jun. Esq. 
Mr. Cobden remarked that the £5 just sent by Lord 
Morpeth was worth any £5000 thet had previously been 
nt to the League; and he predicted that the adhesion 
of his Lordship to the cause of free trade would strike 
terror into the hearts of the Ministry and the curn law 


(regate popu: 
ibout tiwenly 
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E mnopolists. —_—— 
7 Tae Waeat Crop or 1845. We have inserted several 
Simates from different authorities of the amount of 
L Trape. A fee wheat crop of the United States of the year 1845. 


he one which approached nearest to an official estima- 


furnishes the ya 
ft, assumed 125 millions, as the total product. Our 





| 
East Baton Rouge, (short) 1,000 hhds. | 
West Batun Rouge, ‘** 1.000 * | 
Iberville, “ 4000 | 
St. Martin, “ 1.000 “ | 
Ascension, * Ga.” 
St. James, “ oa * 
St. John Baptist, “* 62.000 “ 
St. Charles, * 4,000 * 
Jefferson, “« 3,000 « 
St. Bernard, “ 1,600 « 
Plaquerrines, “* 2000 * 
Assumption, « 3,000 * 
Lafourche Interior, ‘ 2,500 * | 
Terrebonne, ‘« 2000 * 
St. Mary, * 1900 « 
36.000 ‘* 


| 
| 
Crop of 1844, 1$¢ 000 bhds. 
Falling off of crop of 1845 36,000 “ 





Estimated crop of 1845, 156,000 
Another nuinber of the New Orleans Bee contains 2° 
communication from P. A Caamromrer Esq. correcting 


and elucidating former statemen'!s which he had com- | 


municated relative to this subject and from which we | 


have heretofore made extracts. Of course the correc- | 1518 


tions are entitled to insertion. Mr C writes on the 24th | 
November 1845. 
Progress of the Sugar Business. When I published 
my last statement of the crop of sugar in Louisiana, tor 
the year 1844—’S5, I had only in view the one object, of | 


tent of those objects. All that has since intervened—all | Obtaining the correct details of the crop, in which I suc- | 


ceeded to my entire satisfaction; but I gave little or no} 
attention to other points connected with the actual con- 
dition and future prospects of the culture of cane. It 
was not until I was making up for publication the details 
had collected as to the crop, that it occurred to me to 
make any remarks on the two puints of the number of | 
proprietors of the existing plantations, and the probable | 
number of new ones then just opened, or opening; both— 
of which 1 was, under the circumstances of the case, 
compelled to do by a rough and vague estiinate, princi- | 
pally founded on information obtained from others. 
Since then, however, I have devoted much time and 
attention to both these points, and having found by par- | 
ticular investigation that my previous estimates were 
very erroneous, I deem it a'duty to correct the errors, par 
ticularly as my publication has been extensively referred | 
to, and quoted as authorily through the Union. For the’ 
then existing 762 plantation, | estimated there were 900 
proprietors; instead of 900 however, | find there were 
1,200 on the old plantations, being distinct families or} 
beads of families who are the owners of these estates, | 
ane principally depending on them; this entirely, exclu- | 
sive of overseers, sugar makers, engineers, carpenters, | 
coopers, blacksmiths, &c., as wel! as other families who | 
are connected with the culture of cane in this state. 
My error was stil] greater in my estimate as to the new 
plantations. I have as yet coinpleted this investigation | 
only for the following seventeen parishes for which I give 
the details, viz-— ( New No. 
Parishes. Mills. Mills. = ‘Total. ~— Plant | 





l imate, as given three weeks since, was 120 millions of ; > : 

upwards—d\": Ha shelg, Several estimates, have reached since, as well | Point Coupee, is oT pd < 
200 some before we made that estimate, in which we find] W- Baton Rouge, 18 l a “ 

iy, Ibs. 74, quantity placed as low as 105 millions of bushels. ! E. Baton Rouge, 69 <4 tio yo 
and 133 MELOY much of all this has to be mere matter of conjec- | Iberville, : 41 ( 169 
8. ony tte, and when left to that, the wide difference between! Ascension, 43 15 63 93 | 
10 ey me man’s guess and anvther’s may be interred from the | St: James, 6% ; “ty 155 | 
lo aan ingle instance of the crop of the state of Michigan, | St. John the Baptist, 55 ‘ 61 ped 
jo ry ich we find estimated as high as twelve millions of | St Charles, 37 4 41 53 | 
do 291, *) bushels of wheat. ‘The Buffalo Advertiser whose fami-| Jeflerson, F 24 4 28 45 
id larity with the statistics product and trade of the same Orleans and Bernard, = : = | 

, ‘341 Mood entitles his opinion to respect, places the crop of Plaquemine, 69 99 134 ana! 

iat State at only six millions of bushels. Our estimate Assumption, 9 3 at ”, | 

) and 533 +p seven millions for Michigan. The editor of the| Lafourche Interior, 4 bs i ry 
Is. 17 Wfalo paper says, that it can be shown that the average 1 erreboniie, 147 31 178 997 | 
f 31008 “crease in our crop of grain, has not exceeded, but St. Mary, 36 31 .7 106 | 
] 9 998 uther fallen below, the annfal increase of our popula. | 5% Martin, 6 | 

1g “gM... Ln other words we have exported less flour and var 367 1104 aaa | 
No. ols at per capita within the last 15 years, than in the “3 eee | 
ed, No. 4; teceding 15 years. At this ratio 105,000,900 bushels is This statement may be relied on as correct, for not} 
‘1iberal allowance for the crop of 1845” The error in| Only has it been mace out with care and punctual per- | 

vm intermedi@# MMs conclusion in our opinion is, that the Advertiser | 80"al investigation, but I have also recorded and in my 


de Grace 4 MiPSumes the crop of 1845 as being but an average crop 
ae arg persuaded that the wheat crop of the year 
lbs. 3a deakie nited States exceeded an average very con- 
03, . ——- 

| o 85196 Sugar Crop oF Lovistana. We find the following 

A 9 361 ticle in a late number of the New Orleans Bee, 
€ stg. Ye have just returned from, a visit toa number of 
3,323 near Plantatiens in several parishes on the coast and 
e) feet 54,35! - truly sorry to observe the gloomy prospect of the 
nvic do 39,33) in consequence of the extreme backwardness 
de 7} "¢ Season, and the recent severe coll weather. — 

v 





possession the name of every proprietor of each of the 
above 1,104 old and new sugar plantations in cach of the 
above parishes respecitvely. 


It thus appears that in these 17 parishes, there are 367 
cotton plantations which have been changed into sugar 
estates. But even this does not show the full number, as 
many other small cotton growers have abandoned that 
culture for sugar; but not having the means to erect su 
gar works themselves, all grind their cane at the mills of 
their immediato neighbors, and these small estates are | 
reckoned amoung the 367 new plantations. 
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In the three other parishes, Vermillion, Lafayeite and 
St. Landry, where there were 25 old plantations, I have 
not investigated the number of new ones, but from the 
information | have obtained, there must be 25 to 30 or 
even more. 

In the parishes of Rapides, Avoyelles Calcassieu, 
Catahoulu and Concordia, arrangements were being 





-————_———— 





made for more th:u 200 new sugar plantations, but the 
most part of them have been suspended, and cotton vail! 
be mostly cultivated on them for another season. untl 
the action of Congress respecting the tariff is ascertained. 
Still, there are, Lowever, 70 to 80 ‘hat are actually open- 
ed and going into operation in those parishes, aid all 
those who suspend the change of their culture, are fully 
provided already, even at great cost, with seed cane for 
planting. : 

Of the above named new plantations, but a certain 
number will produce more cane than they wil! respec- 
tively require for the re-planting this season, and ad: but 
little to the preseut crop. Bula very large number will 
be in full operanon for the next crop of 184-647 and all 
of them for the crop of 1847—’8. 

Seventy-two engines for sugar mills have been jntro- 
duced in the state this year, coming from the manufae- 
tories of Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Louisville, New York, 


Philadelphia and Richmond. Some very costly ones 
| from New York and Philadelphia. 


‘There will not be Jess than 130 put up this next sea 
son—hy Pittsburg, 35; Cineiynati, 72; Louisville, 10 
pe zark, 10, Richmond, I know of none; New Or? 
eais, 15. 


Bicknell’s Reporter furnishes the following table show- 


ing the amount of flour exported from the United ‘S:ates 
to Great Britain for the last thirty years—lt exhibits the 


| vast fluctuation from year to year, to which the trade is 
' subjected. 
| Lxports of Flour from the U. States to Great Britain. 


borrels. barre is, 
1315 104.8385 1830 326 182 
1816 5.572 1831 873,430 
1817 706,601 1832 95,953 
389 530 1833 22 207 
1819 51,847 1834 19,687 
| 1820 171.772 1835 5,367 
182] 94,541 1826 161 
1822 12,096 1837 nil 
1823 4,252 1838 8,295 
Isz4 70 837 1839 169,829 
1825 27.272 1840 626,919 
1826 18.375 184| 208.934 
1827 53.129 1842 203.02 
1828 23,258 1843 19.436 
1829 921,176 ' 


According to the above, whenever an average in G. 
Britain, admitted flour at a moderate duty, a considera- 
ble supply was obtained. In 1817 and 1818—in 1829, 
30, and ’3l—and again in 1839, ’40 and 41, at all of 
which periods the duties were low, the amount of ship- 


_ ments to Great Britain immediately increased; but they 


as rapidly diminished as the duties agaia rose. There 
is just enough here shown to prove what the capabilities 
a America would be were the market always oper to i's 
produce. 

A late number of the London Economist contains 
quite a long article on the crops of this country. In the 
course of it some interesting statistics are given. The 
editor expresses the opinion that at the present time, the 
only part of Europe which can boast of any surplus 
grain crops, is the country bordering on the Black Sea. 
and including the southern parts of Russia. But the de- 
ficiency appears to be so considerable in the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean, that but a small portion 


_of that surplus will be available to the eastern part of 


iurope. Such being the case, the writer turns to the 
United States with the object of making some estimate 
as to the surplus of this country. Various tables are 
given, and leaving out the years 1840, 1841 and 1842. ir 
is shown that from 1790 to 1800, the average surplus 
taking wheat and flour together, was greater than it had 
been at any subsequent period; while the reduction in 
the exports of [Indian corn has been quite remarkable. 
The writer then proceeds to examine the destination of 
exports from the United States at various periods of time, 
aud says:—in 1801, the quantity of flour exported, was 
1,102,444 barrels; in 1840, the largest export on record, it 
was 1,896,501 barrels; in 1543, it was only 841,474 bar- 


| rels; and the destination of these exports of flour was as 


follows:— 


Barrels of flour. 
18}. 1840, 4 1843. 


British North America 25 452 32,356 190,322 
West Indies 497,021 484 385 293,022 
South America 289 651 235,239 
Great Britain 479,720 620).919 19,436 
France 73,725 3,304 
Spain and Portugal 54,691 1,250 8 
Madeira 19,491 3 037 4,506 
Rest of Europe 13,553 §6 953 
Africa 4,225 5,310 
Uncertain 26,069 353,115 31,088 








Total 1,102,444 * 1,896,501 841,474 

There is about 500 000 boils. of flourin store at New 

York which is perhaps 100,000 more than at this ume 
vast year. 

Exports from New York, from Sept. to the 16th Dee. 
comprised 231,174 bbls. flour 266,388 buls. wheat, 161,- 
4°4 buls. of corn, 32,922 bbis beef and pork~-inost. of 
which went to Englund. . 
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Tue Svcar Crop. As we predicted, last week's rain 
was succeeded by a severe frost, which killed to the 
ground, neariy all the cane standing in this Parish; few 
of our planters having taken the precaution of winrowing. 
Since the frost, on Saturday night, many have winrow- 
ed, with a view of preserving the cane from the influence 
of the sun, Qa Monday morning, the Ist inst., at day- 
light, the thermometer stood at 275 deg. Vhis was the 
severest cold we have had to injure the cane, since 1842. 
In that year, in a central part «f this Parish, on ihe 19:h 
Nov., at daylight, the thermumeter stood at 26 dey and 
the cane was killed to the ground. In 1832, on the 22: 
Oct., we had a frost which killed the cane throughout 
this Parish, before a hogshead of sugar was made. The 
crop was short and the sugar was of inferior quality.— 
The crop of this year will be cut short, in our Parish 
one fourth, and in all other parts of the State in the same 
proportion.—[{ Franklin (La) Banner, Dec. 6. 


CommerciaL ReGuLtaTion—Maranzas Vessels bound | 


to the port of Matanzas, and having more than two bar- 
rels of any one article of Ship Stores, nvust enter all such 
excess in the body of the manifest, as part of the cargo, 
for exportation, else they will be made to pay duty. In 
the article of Flour, all above one barrel had better be 


so entered. 
JAMES BAYLEY & CO. 
Mantanzas, 2d Dec. 1845 , 





Hipes. There were imported into the city of Boston, 
during the year 1845 fro» foreign and other ports, 411,- 


057 hides; besides 2 982 bales from Calcutta and Ma-. 


nilla. 


Frour. The Baltimore inspections of 1845, comprise 


bbls. half bbls. 
Howard street, 302,536 526 
City Mills, 200.637 19.429 
Susquehanna, 31,011 0Go 
Family flour, 27.219 309 
Rye flour, 6.903 39 


965,205 


20,303 
Boston flour und srain trade. 


| Flour—Receipis du- 
riig the year 1845 from, 


Bbis 


New York 170,501 
Albany 103,736 
Western Railroad 1a2 331 
———-456,613 
Fredericksburg 40.824 
Alexandria 32,266 
Georgetown 23.494 
Richmond 17,919 


Other ports in Va. 5,512 


———120 015 


New Orleans 110,160 
Philadelphia 19.2 7 
Baltimore 21,696 
Ports in Massachusetts 1,216 
Maine 685 
Connecticut 233 
Delaware 235 

New Hampshire 23 

Total 1845 730,138 
1844 686,536 

1843 610.963 

1842 609 460 

1541 574,223 

1840 619,261 

1839 45) 667 

1833 379,704 


Grain.—The receipts during the year 1845 were as 
follows: 


Corn. Oats. Rye. Shoris. 
Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
ee ere 638,620 157,935 184 
inher ports in 
Maryland aaa 
Philadelphia 70.049 155.674 8684 1598 
Norfolk 326.345 26,653 
New Orleans 257,657 140 
Fredericksburg 123.789 
New York 122719 40520 9428 32,425 
Dis. of Colum. 119,322 3,930 50 
Rappahannock 94,633 
Delaware 66,921 42,731 
New Jersey 62,250 24,900 630 
Virginia 60,943 7650 
North Carolina 25,400 
Connecticut 4,900 1,700 105 2000 
Western Railroad 808 48,646 4163 400 
Maine 34,011 
Albany 10.300 800 21,457 





2,371,406 548583 24,184 65,530 


Receipts in 1844 1,960,663 508,242 30,353 105,025 
1843 1,540,306 468,032 25,953 40,750 
1842 1,835 163 393,474 39,122 91.723 
1841 2.044129 356,502 34.125 43,047 
1840 1,868,431 437,945 48,026 57,037 





Corn Meaut—Baltimore inspections during the year 


1845—comprise 174 hhds. 23,134 bbls. and 1,162 half 


bbis. 
Provisions. Baltimore inspections of the year +1545. 
bbls. half bbit, tierces. 
Pork, 11,353 321 221 
Beef, 6.499 922 2431 
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me oN Na NN TENET ARERR I a EA aR IN A NE ———————=_=—.. Om" 
Flour and Wheat received at New York, during, Banks oF New Orveans. The condition of the ~ annual st 
1844. 1845. of New Orleans on the Ist instant, according to s of oi 
Fionr. Wheat. Flour. Wheat. | siaiemeni of the board of commerce, was as hillinwe. ve 130 b 
bbls. bush. bbls. bush. Liabilities. arrivals i 
Canal 1,449 667 29645 1 700,192 289.089 Cireulation $3,068,316 50 
New Orleans 43,059 11U.198 72892 76.126 Deposits 7,045,450 49 91 spern 
South Ports 173,477 120,825 162,319 213,952 Due other banks 812.873 459 101 2 sea: 
= sei wn Other liabilities 58,632 2] Ho 
Total 1,657,203 260,663 1,942,310 579,167 | — lee 43 Atlas 
This excess of receipts in 1544 is «quai to 248,000 bbis. | Total $10,934,672 6} Whe a 
of flour. Prices of flour in New York, Assets. J, 13 2 
‘Suly 30 $4.25 a 4,311 Outober 22 $5,37 a 5,43 Specie $6,212,534 62 a he 
Any. 2 4.31 a 4,37 * 29 5.75 a Loans on deposit 5,268,694 86 My fe 
97 456 a 442 Nov. 5 6,12 a 5,25 Due by other banks 2,828,632 26 etlg 
Sep. 3. 475 a 4.3 “ 12 6,25 a Other assets 330,726 08 nage 
“10 4,75 a 481 “ 19 637 a 6.43 val ae 
“17 4,81 a 487 “ 26 6,87 a Total $14,639,988 3 rts 
“24 468 a 4,75 Dee. 3 681 2 7.00 — nage 
(Oct. 1 4,624 a és 10 6,25 a 6,37; ‘THe Banxs or Norta Caroutna shows the following —— 
Cn ee 4575 a “ 20 6.31 a 6,37 | resuit in iis statement:— . ( 
“ 1h 4875 a 493 e 21 5,50 a Nov. 1844. Nov 1845. Increar. 
Each packet és it arrived fron: England subsequent to | Loans $2 297.4238 $2,464,847 $167,125 as uid 
‘the Ist of August, gave a new spur io the market. Un- | Specie 576,474 653.855 77,83| A state: 
til towards the close of November a perfect fever pre- | Circulation 1,118,695 1,324,413 205,799 geucer of 
'vailed. and sales were made as high as $7,25; and in | Deposits 295,246 296,428 1,189 giatistics | 
| New Orleans and Mobile. among a more excitable peo- — It appe 
| ple, $9 was given. The effect of these high prices was Brier Summary oF THE Crops oF 1815, in Europ. showing ¢ 
‘to draw out of the hands of the farmers into those of| The Schnellpost, a German paper published at Ney England, 
millers and speculators quantities far beyond whatunder | York furnishes a brief exhibit of the crop of 1845 jy our comm 
ordinary circumstances woud hive found market this | Eurepe—from which it would appear that ; After re 
‘year. In England, the quantity is tolerable fair, quality below have (wo 
‘The quantity ef flour exported from Quebec to Great , medium. . Mississipp 
| Britain, during the year 1845, was 199,812 barrels, and In Ireland. entire failure—especially in potatoes. Lakes, th 
i of wheat about 239,804 bushels. In Belgium and Holland, a general failure in cropsof st. Lawre 
Toe New York Sun. in an article of some length con- | nutriment. . nals, of 
‘taining Agricultural statistics, says. “'The supply of! In France, tolerable good crops—potatoes but partially miles, col 
food in Great Britain and Europe is very nearly suffi- | diseased. ; and capa 
cient for the wants of ail those who are able to buy it;} Jn the Austrian German Slates and Hvngory, some. miles thr. 
| consequenily there is no great prospect ofa very extend- what more favorable notWithstanding the adverse Stale: tne navig 
‘ed market tor United Siates produce, unless means | ments of speculators. construc 
should be afforded through goverument aid for purchas-| In Spain and Italy. moderate crops. huudred 1 
‘ing of the coarser grains on account of those who have! Jn Gallicia, grat deficiency in the northern parts, more ease 
not wherewithal to buy of themselves. a partia’ =i esabnidance in the southern parts. will exceec 
In Baten, Wurtemburg, aud the region of the Rhine, works are 


| CatTrLeE MARKET. 


: Statement of Brighton (Boston) 
market for 1845. 





48 910 beef cattle.—sales estimated at $1,370 900 
13 275 stores, do do 212,400 
107 960 sheep, do do 134,950 
56 530 swine, do do 175,398 
$1,893,648 
1344. 

37 310 heef cattle, 

yr rip ‘sad Sales estimated at {$1,689,374 


) 
} 
{ 
72 274 sheep, f 
92,740 swine, J 
1843, 
32.915 beef cattle, ) 
Lu,703 stores, \ 
| 


Sales estimated at $1,685,832 


| 93,520 sheep, 
i 43,060 swine, 
| Al the Brighton Cuttle market, on the 29th ult., there 
' were 720 beet cattle, 2600 sheep, and 50 swine. Beef 
jeattle sold at prices ranging as follows viz:—extra at $5,- 
| 25; first quality at 84,50 a $5; second quality $4, a $4,25; 





a iwlerable good yield in grains, but deficiency in pola 
toes 


industry wo! 
action, the 


In Northern Germany, somewhat deficient. of more th 
In Silesia, not pirticularly rich. a8 18 Com. 
In Southern Prussia, « partial failure. It was e 
In Northern Prussia, a tolerable good crop, and noj™ cultural pr 


potato disease, but stores much exhausted. 
In Poland, an impending famine. 
In Sweden, exportation of potatoes forbidden. 
In Greece, a very thin crop. 


The Principalitics of the Danube, yield yet doubt 


which has reached us we should estimate the crop— 

In England, the quantity rather below an average- 
the quality quite below ame disco, 

In Ireland, the grain crop but little if any short of an 
averagze—the potato crop large, but injured by rot to an 
extent which leaves somewhat below an average crop. 
Letters brought by the Acadia represent this to be the 
result. 
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The sources of information from which the Schellpos {i 80d impor 
derives its account of the state of the crops upon thefm Wil be at 
contineut may be correct, but from all the information Yelue. ‘I 


has hither 
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third, 93.25 a S44. Sales of sheep at $1,25 to $%,50.—) “porto Crop. The Dublin correspondent of the Lov- JM vim shad 
Swirie ‘at tram 45 te Ge. . don Herald, gives a much more favorable view of the # it desert 
Philadelphia Cattle market—Statement_ of beeves| [ich potato erop, that we were prepared for by thief very one 
cows, swine, and sheep, brought to the Philadelphia | gig9my accounts in other quarters, and we subjoin ag Yielding to 
caitle market —— the OC ot ae -4, yc portiun of his letter and several extracts from the Irish i a ruthle 
eves. ows. SMwWINE, Micep. ' ; which accompany it, i relat is yatier. Ol war. 
/Tutalin 1541, ‘29,87 10868" “38,650 Garnds | Raper® which accompany it. in rewmyon to thie mango Va’ 
1842, 34,293 13,270 21,264 79,559 | Nov. 30th, and says— and othe 
1843, 37.420 15,121 22,491) 80,480 The reports of the potato crop continue most favor Ces, wher 
1944, 44,330 22,112 24.19% 75 242 | ble, and at the risk of being charged with frequent repe- centrated 
1845, 49,29) 9,650 24710 77,030 | ition, I w ill state thatthe panic hes nearly svbsided— Chicugo, 
a . ‘an :, _ the disease considerably abated—aad plenty of potatoesi this place | 
| PEeNNsyLVANIA TRADE. ‘The following exhibits the a- remai3 in the country. We must be prepared to hear $562,106 
}mount of flourand gran transported in 1845 on the dif-| of scarcity in some districts, but supplies can be procure doris $1 43 
| ferent lines of the Pennsylvania improvements named: | fro) others in which little loss wil! be sustained. You iteque:.ted 
- , Flour. bbls. Grain, bush. | wj}] hear of extensive injury to the crop in one parish, ere wer 
| Chesapeake & Delaware canal 31,585 1,314 3591) whi'e the next to it has almost entirely escaped. Some 894 bushel, 
| Tidewater canal 90,157 933,260 | counties have suffered much, others but little. In them 918.494 bu 
| Columbia railroad 188,993 261.594 | former. it will be {ound that generally a grea ter breadth 4479 ind 
Mastern Division Penn. canal 115 950 87,332 | of land was planted with potatoes than the latter; hence Michi 
Schuylkill Navigation 75,131 349,980 | the loss wi'l he less acutely felt than was at any time ap thig pre a 
—|prehended. The Liberal journals received yesterday 009 gy¢5 637: , 
Total, 550,846 2,996,757 | this day are silen'; but in the corners set apart formar Creased {; 
Comparative statement of the amount of flour and |ket reports there is sufficient evidence of the gratifying , fro 
meal exported from Philadelphia during the last three change that has taken place. ‘The following note, sig? Veaiele hel 
years: ‘ ed by a respectable corn factor in Belfast appears 1 the that of a ( 
sFlour. Rye flour. Corn meal.; Northern Whig:— 7 
1843 162,347 22,025 108,167| Belfast, Friduy. The excitement connected with the , Sandusk, 
1844 196,435 21,904 101,359 | disease in: potatoes subsides. and may advices are gener Ons; the ex 
1845 200,643 17,132 113,195 | ally more cheering, and tend to confirm the hope that we Heng eX po 
rer: ‘have still a quantity to break on, closely approaching © 377, 
Tout Intanp Commerce oF New York. In _yester-|an average stock for the season. Our principal cause 9 asm ar 
day’s paper we publish a statement of the commerce of alarm at present is, that the disease may yet show itse . 1 tons, 
the New York canals for 1845, as compared swith the in the stock now safely housed. d » $634,711 
previous year. It will be seen that the business of 1845! From Carlow, Galway, Limerick, Drogheda, 9% shels, the 
exceeds that of °44 by more than thirteen millions of dol-| Waterford, there are equally cheering “‘market notes, levelanc 


lars, and that according to the best estimates the aggre- 
gate value of the property which has passed over the 


ports and exporis at ths port, and only about $16,000,000 
less than the entire imports of the United States. These 
facts are worth the attention of all who cherish that wise 
and judicious system of internal improvements marked 
out by the patnotic and far-séeiiig Clilten. 

UN. Y. Herald. 





canals both ways, is equal fo the whole amount of im- | 


‘the best evidence that could be adduced on the state ° 
the crops. 


Ata meeting of the Limerick board of guardians, on Vveland | 
Wednesday, Mr. Lloyd observed he had the previo bushels. ¥ 
dav travelled over 30 miles of the country, and he «ied — 911,00 
enabled to say the potato disease had nearly. subs! the 496) shippe 
The farmers were feeding their cattle and pigs on 954, 


damaged portion, and declared they throve well up" 


on Uf. 
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NILES’ NATIONAL REGISTER—— JANUARY 24, 1846--OUR LAKE COMMERCE. 


Re rt ee ee ny Nae ca a 





Om. The Whalemen’s Shipping List publishes an 
annual statement of the whale fishery. showing the im- 
s of oil, &c. during the year to be 157,917 bbls. sperm, 
79,730 bbls. whale oil, and 3,167,142 Ibs. bone. The 
arrivals in 1845 ware as follows— 


av. absence. av. Ca'go. 

91 sperm whales, 43m 2id. 1991 387 
101 2 seasons rt. whalers, 24:n 196 2187 
8 1 season rt. whalers, 12m 4d. 46 844 
43 Atlantic sp. whalers, 13m = 7d. 238 «= 76 


Whwle number of vessels employed in the fishery, Jan. 
, 1346.—630 ships and barks, 34 brigs, 22 schs., 1 
sloop, 233,262 tons. 

Whole number employed in the fisvery, Jan. 1, 1845, 
643 ships and barks, 35 brigs, 15 schs., 1 sloop, ton- 
nage 213,655. 

Whole number employed in the fishery, Jan. 1, 1844, 
§95 ships and barks, 51 brigs, 8 :chs., and 1 sloup, ton- 
nage 200.147. 


A I 
OUR LAKE COMMERCE. 


———ee 


A statement which appeared ta the National Intelli- 

encer Of the 10:h inst., contains a number of valuable 
statistics in relation to our conimerce upon the Lakes. 

[t appears to have been prepared with the view of 
showing the probable cost to this country, of a war with 
England, sv far as it would interfere with one branch of 
our commerce,—ihat of the Lakes. 

After reierring to the fact, that the north western states 
have two outlets for their trade to the Ocean, one by the 
Mississippi, to the Gulf of Mexico, the other by the 
Lakes, the New York canais,—wesiern rairoad, and the 
st. Lawrence river, it goes on to add:—The great ca- 
nals, Of an aggregate leng:n of about one thousand 
miles, connect the Ohio with Lake Erie; another deep 
and capacious channei, “excavated for nearly thirty 
miles through solid rock, unites Lake Michigan with 
the naviguble waters of tie ILilinois; they are also 
construting {1833) lines of raiiroads not less than fifteen 
huadred imies ta exteat, mm order to reach the lakes with 
more ease aad speed. The cost of the works unuer taken 
willexceed forty eight millions of dullars. These public 
works are arranged on an harmonious plan, bringing the 
industry uf the wale people into prompt aud profitable 
action, the whole system comprising an aggregate length 
of more than iweaty-tive hundred miles, with Lrke Erie 
as its Comimon Centre.” 

It man estimated that in 1823 the annual value of agri- 
cultural products which then descended the Mississippi 
and its tributaries was seventy millions of doliars. Wiat 
i3 its preseut amount, aud the statistics of the trude of 
the northwesiern states throngh this outlet, will be the 
subject vf future consideration.  Lhere is very good au- 
thority fur he asseruon, that, wheu tie pupuiation of te 
slates 1a Question suall reach six millions, the exports 
and imports whicii will be conveyed by the Lakes, 
will be at least two vundred wnilwns of dolar in 
value. ‘aking the satu at wich the population 
has hithertu increased tu these siules as a guide, 
their a@zgreyate p pulation at this tive muy be calculated 
attuur and a aif ininious, aad the anmouut of lake com 
merce at one huadred aud fifty snildtous of doilars. he 
calculation does not vary imucii froin tie resut as exai 
bited by the following statements, which zive sume what 
in detail the particuiars of this ifuky lin or taint brauct ut 
our CoumMerce. We can Zive ai prese st, it is true, “but 
auim shaduwing forth” of iis vais Gul, uupertect as it 
8, 1t deserves the serious alleution of our readers, and of 
every One who desires tb) welsh the cunseytiences of 
yielding to the blind impetuosity ot those reckiess spirits 
who ruthlessiy woula “cry uavoc, aid let slip the dogs 
of war.” 


StalisTics OF Lakk Commences, as deduced from official 
and other returns oj the commerce of the following pla- 
ces, where the trade of the Lakes ts prinewaliy con 
cenlrated. 

Chicugo, Lake Michigan, Ill. . Tie exports from 
this place in 1840 amounted to $223,635, the Imports to 
$502,106, Is) 1844 ‘ue exporis were $1,003,207, the im- 
poris 91,433,556. ‘he tonaage of the steamboats that 
lteque:.ted Chicago in 1843 amveunted to 117,000 wns.— 

lere were exported from Ciueagy in 1844, wheat 391,- 
84 bushels, and flour 26,600 barrels; equal tugetier to 
the population in 13840 was 








4,470, in 1845 nearly 13,000. 


Michigan City, Indiana, Ii 1833 the exports from 
is place were estiuiaied at $15,000, in 1841 they were 
$262,637; the imports during the same period had in- 
Created trom $100,000 to 3398,762 

trout and Michilimackinac, Mich. The tonnage of 
Veusels belonging io the furmer was in 1844, 14,901 tous; 
that of the latter 498 tons. 


Sandusky, Ohio. ‘The tonnage in 1844 was 2,407 
tons; the exports amounted to $813,830; the value of the 
Hy exported in 1843 was $330,023, that of the flour 

5 . 
9 ivan and Huron, Ohio. The tonnage in 1844 was 
a 1 tons, the expuris amounted tu $825,098, the imports 
be $634,711, ‘Tie wheat expurted in 1844 was 645 835 

Ushels, the flour 10,591 barruls. 
to fveland, Ohio. ‘Ine tonnage in 1844 was 14,196 
ke the amount of exports in 1843 was $5,502,108, that 
Of nports $5,991,651. The wheat and flour received at 

‘veland by the Ouio canal in 1844 equalled 3,447,046 
cushels. The Lake commerce of Cleveland in 1843 was 

er $11,000,000 is amount. The value of wheat and 
961 shipped trom Cleveland io Canada in 1842 was 








ee 


steambOats) was 2.761, the departure 2 16%, of whieh 
224 were from and 22610 Canada. The population in 


since 1840. 
Arrivals of vessels at the port of Cleveland coastwise 
durin the season of 1845 were as follows, 


Steamers 927 
Propellers 105 
Vessels 980 
Arrived from foreign ports J24 
Cleared to do 135 
Amount of tonnage owned at this port 11,530 
Number of vessels. i:icluding steamers 

and propellers, owned at this port 84 
Number of seamen euploved 633 


Oswego, Lake Ontario, N. Y. Tonnage in 1844. 9,- 
387 tons. ‘The goods and produce coming from other 
States and shipped at Oswego to the eastward in 1344 
amounted 37.559 tons. 
from: Oswevo in that year was 67.477 tons. 
and flour shipped amounted to 42,293 tons. 


The wheat 


The popu 


cent. on that ot 1840. 

Buffalo, N.Y. Tonnage in 1844 was 20,822 tons 
In 1844 there were 224.543 tons ot imerchantise which 
came trom other states by Lake navigation, and was re- 
shipped from Bufalu and Black Rock by the canals. Of 
this amouat 165,983 tons were agr cultural produce ‘line 
tuial amount of wheat and flour which arrived at tide 
water on the Hudson in 1844 from Buffalo and Black 
Rock was 160,179 tons. From the opening of naviga- 
tion to the 22d of July, 1844, the value of the produce 
arriving at Buffalo and Black Rock from other states and 
reshipped to the eastward was $6,124,794. ‘The number 
ot arrivals at Buffalo in the year which ended June }, 
1844, was 740, that of departures 778 The population 
‘of Buffilo in 1845 was 28,346, being an increase of over 

oy. Bve per ceat. upon that of 1840. 

‘o the above few bu: striking ttems of the commercial! 
{Statistics of the respective places may be added tie fol- 
| lowing general observations: 

The wheat crop of Ogto in 184! was estimated at 15,- 
| 969,000 bushels, being only a lule more than three fifi 
of that of 1842; and yet, in 1844. Ohiv« xported 8,000 000 





bushels of wheat, one-half of winch may tairly be as- | 


sumed as having been shipped trom ports on the Lakes. 
This year the wheat crop ts represen:ed from al! quariers 
as being greater by 20,000,000 of bushel- than shat of 


103,000,000 bushels. T’he wheat crop of Michigan is 
cumparativ. ly larger than that of avy other siate of the 
Union. 
| year a. least 700,000 bushels [i is esenat d tha: [hi 
‘nos bas this year a surpius «f 6,000,000 bushels. The 
‘iminense amount of Lake commerce, and the impor: 





tance of shat channel of communicativua between the | 


western grain-growing states and ‘he eastern markeis 
are shown by the fact that the receip's of wheat and 
flour at Troy and Albany during the first ween of she 
present month was 146.497 barrels -f ue latrer. « i 126, 
| 180 bushels of the former; togetiier equal to 855,665 vush- 
lels«f wheat If every reasonable deducion be itade 
from this amount for the wheat and flour shipped frou 
| different pots ou the canals within the state of Neo 
| York. an: produced in that state, the amuuit icil bere 
the produce of the wes ern states, and reached thivewa 
ter tnroush the navigation of the lakes, will ve surpri- 
| singly great. 

Lhe export of wheat in 1843 from Cleveland, Detroit, 





Sandusky, and Chicago was 1.9894 942 Susnels, that of 


| flour 812,903 barrels; tuvether « quai to 5 959 457 Hushels 
(of wheat, and wortt, 34,500,000 

| In 1835 the export trade of tie Lakes 

| was $2.524.245 


|The export trade 14,137,026 





$32,432,531 
33,453,441 
—- $65,916,022 
The aggregate trade of 1343 was estimated at ¥$100,. 
000,000, and the annual increas of the last two years is 
calculated to be at least ten per cent. per annum. 
lt may be mentioned here, as a circumstance closely 
connected with the Lake commerce, that a vessel of 350 
tons vurden can pass through the Welland canal, and 
iake in a load of flour ai the whart at Chicago, which 
need noi be handled again until it arrives at Liverpool. 
In 1319 there was only one steainbuat o1 the La- 
kes. 
In 1827 the first steamboat navigated Lake Michi- 
a 


In 1841 the export trade was 
‘* the import trade 





n. 
In 1840 there were 48 steambuats on the Lakes, earn- 
ing during the year $725,523, of which more than $200,- 
000 was raised west of Detroit 

In 1841 there were 250 sailing vessels on the Lakes 
varying from 50 to 350 tons., their cost $1,250,000, their 
earnings $750,000; the s'eammboat earnings were $767,- 
= 27; making the total profits of navigation $1,517,- 
132 27. 

‘I'he Upper Lake boats contribuied $391,803 30 to the 
total amount of steamboat earnings in 1941. 

The entire number of vessels of every description na 
vigating the Lakes above Niagura was, in 1943, esiina- 
ted at 400. 

The total amount of merchandise, the produce of 
wesiern states ur Caiada coming in at Buffalo, Black 
Rock, and Oswego, and arriving at tide-water by the 
Erie canal, was in 1344, 308,025 tuis. 

An intelligent genilemau from the weat to whom the 





954. ‘The arrivals of vessels -in 1844 (including 


and makes the following addiuons. 


1845 was 9,573 being an increase of fifty-eivht per cent. | 


The total amount of shipments | 


lation was 6,818 being an increa-e of forty-eight per | 


1842. (‘he largest ever raised up to that year,) which was | 


With a population of 400,000, -he raised this | 


$16 461,274 | 


editor subumited the precedtug, contirms their accuracy | sit 
j triendly relations with all the world.; 





‘The trade of Detroit is very larze, and it is the main 

hontietot Michizvad state. 
*Tiledo in Ohio, westeof Sandusky fif vy miles, hasan 
pLanecise trade, and is atthe awler of Miami canal 
from Crscinnatite the Lakes, (a city of aow 100,000 
| people;) and the Wabas) and Erie canal also tern vates 
ja! Toledo, having a lengih of two hundred and forty 
niles j te indiana, the length of both canals bey a- 
i bout five hundred miles, 

(| “There is vow surveying and will be built through O 
[hie two railroads: one trom Cincinnati te Columbus, 
theace to Cleveland—distanece about two hundred and 
isixty miles; the other from Cleveland to Wellsville, on 
ithe Olio, disiance ninety six miles. 
| “The New York and Erie railroad from New York 
city to Dunkirk, situated forty five miles up the Lake 
from Buffalo, is in progress. All the stock is sub- 
scribed. 

“The trade of Lake Superior will become enormous 
from its mineral resources, which is not touched upon in 
your statement. 

~The exportation of wheat from Ohiv, instead of eight 
millions in 1844 as estimated from data before you, was 
vat least ten millious; and two-thirds of it went out by the 
| Lakes. 
| “The census of Cleveland, in Ohio, as taken by city 
authority in the spring of 1845, was as stated, but to it 
should be added at least 1,000 just without the city limits, 
and the town on the oppusite sie is really part of Cleve- 
land, only divided by the river, and has 2,700 in it, which 
would make a total pepulation of 13,273.” 

“We have now before us says the lielligencer ma- 
terials tor making at least a proximate calculation of the 
“cost of a war,” which would endanger or disturb this 
branch of our commerce, or impede this channel of com- 
munication, through which is now flowing so much of 
{the wealth and the produce of our noithwestern states, 
i which category we include Ohiv, Indiaia, Illinois, 
Michigan. and Iowa, 

In the first place, war with Great Britain would se far 
imped. the navigation of the Lakes as to render tie vast 
‘outlay which has been made m these states in railroads 
‘and canals, say forty eight millions of dollars, almvst en- 
tively useless und unproductive, so tar as coucerus (We 
Iransportatie. of agricultural products. 

lt would, i. 1 great measure destroy the facility by 
‘which from $10,000,000 10 $15,000,000 of wheat and 
fluur, the surplus of the west, finds a market i+ ‘he east, 
and by which a commerce of from $120,000 000 to 
$1590,000,000 in annual amount is now successfully pro- 


_ secuted, 





| Lt would break up the employinent of frou six to se° 
ven ligndrea seawboats and suing vesselz, by which 
hanan a) profit of From $3,000,000 to $3,500.00 is now 
earved to ‘their owners, and employment givea to @ tue 
werous body of bardy and iid astrious navigators. 
fr wouid most b juriously cheek the growth and pros- 
perity oft those lalanvd depu's of commerce, those queen 
‘cnies of the lakes—Chicrss, Detroit, Cleverand, and 
| Bulfato—wihese aso oisntog tise and rapid advancement 
(is Without) paraliel ia te history of the world ‘The aif- 
fereice thata war, which tinpeded the commerce of the 
likes, would inske ia these now active and flourishing 
couuaunines wil be better felt by a few moments’ reflec- 
ion has it could be deseribed in mauy words. 
Wiiat but this lake commerce has caused Chicago to 
ticrease her population nearly three-fold in five years? 
(Wot bur this has led to an addition of fifty-eight per 


icent. to that of Oswego, aid of fitty-tive per cent. to that 
bof Buffalu in five yeais? 

Let us not be misunderstood: we do vot suppose that 
ali the luss is to be on our side, and tial our op- 
ponent is to escape scathless. For every dollar of 
miseinef whieh he does to us we may do ten dol- 
lars of tajury tobim. But would this “glorious result,” 
as it might be termed by onr bellicose politicians, be a 
salistactory batancing of the war account with our far- 
mers, our merchants, our shipowners, and our property- 
holders, fur tne ruin aud the desolaiieon wih which war 
had surrounded theta? 

It is cue that war may end in victory; but what wretch- 
edness and suffering must mork our track even to such 
aconsuinmation? National prosperity consists of many 
other elements besides that which is gleaned in the field 
of battle, and the happiness of a people is derived from 
far different sources than military glory. Success will no 
more prove that our cause was a just one, than defeat 
would justify an opposite conciusion. Individuals, if 
prudent, endeavor to avoid a resort to the courts of law 
by a reference to arbitration, by compromise, by explana- 
tion, by concession, by every thing short of dishonor or 
an abandonment of right: and nations, if wise, will en- 
deavor to settle their misunderstandings and their con- 
flicting interests by similar and all other proper means, 
cos resorting to the uncertain issue of the “‘battle- 
tield.” 

Let the event of the present doubt and uncertainty itn 
public affairs be as it may, it is right that we should be 
acquainted with the possible, the probable consequences 
uf war. ‘To discuss these in the aggregate would be a 
work ol supererovation—they have employed the pens 
of tue divine, the sage, and the poet, aud the tongue. of 
the oratur, siuce ie day When man first uasieatbed the 
sword agaiust his brother man ‘There are, however, 
peculiar circumstances and issues is) every sirife vetWeen 
nations, and vur ubjeci iu Wiose observations has been to 
show the provable effect of a war wih Great Britain 
upou one portion ot our national interest, and to show 
tu thesu who are most interested in that portion the pus 
sible cost to themselves of a disruption of our present 
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Mexico. &c. Rumors from various directions are 
afloat, perhaps all of them originating from an intrigue 
which itis not unlikely Santa Anna, now in the Island of 
Cuba, is attempting to carry on with his partizansin 
Mexico, and by which it is proposed to interest Lous 
Philippe in behalf of the Spanish and Catholic influ- 
ence in Mexico, by offering a crown 'o one of his sons, 
thereby establishing a new dyvasty in the empire of 
Central America. Santa Anna isa deep and bold po- 
litician, and is constantly receiving lurge packages of 
communications from Vera Cruz. Possibly having ship- 
wrecked his own barque, he may be anxious to enlist 
the monarchies of France, England and Spain, in his 
behalf, by offering California and the Mines to one, a 
crown or a colony worth more than Algeria to another, 
and a hope of retrieving lost provinces, to Spain—entist- 
ing, meantime, in the scheme, ‘all the old attachments 
that may remain in Mexico, in favor of a retrieve of 
something like the old condition of affairs. A marriage, 
the aristocratic contrivance for reconciling interests. is to 
unite France and Spain by 
wedding the Infanta of Spain. We propose that Prince 
Metternich should be invited to give away the bride. 


and that Alexander of Russia be bespoken as god-fa- | 


ther to the heir that is to be, to the ‘crown of the Monte- 
zumas.” 

We regard all this as an idle occupation even for “ru- 
mor.” 


Business. Of what little was stirring, much has been 
arrested on its way by the heavy snow storm of Wed- 
nesday and Wedaesday night, arresting the mals upun 
the railroad routes almost as effectually as the keen 
freezing weather that returned to us on Sunday last, has 
embargoed the canals, rivers, aud harbors. ‘iiwo mails 
are now due from the south, and one from the east.— 
All considerable business operations are for the :nu.nent 
suspended—and on tip toe—waitiig as congress is. for 
the arrival of the Hibernia, which was to have left Li- 
verpool on the 4th and was looked for with more than 
usual impatience at Boston, at ow last dates from thence. 
We know of no instance in. which so inten-e and gene- 
ralanxiety has been manifested for the arrival of intel- 
ligence from Europe. 


All prices, for the wioment, are but nominal, in  mo- 
mentary expectation of going rapidly either up or down, 


as the uncertain scale may appear to preponderate. The | 


man of money grasps a sharper hold on what he has, 
feartul to trust either event, and to have it ready for the 
demand where it may pay best according as the beam 
shall turn. Even Boston begins to fee] the influence of 
this state of affairs. Several of the steck gamblers there 
and in New York have already been ruined—and more 
than usual distrust is maunifesied at “the boards of brok- 


ers.” One per cent per month is paid for money by | 
business men of good standiag and goud notes, and that | 


too at short dates. 

Meantime exchanges remaii quiet. 
are at 108a1083 crequivalent to par, and consequently 
specie remains inactive, as to the foreiga trade, but there 
are some movements of it interior. 


thousands from the New York banks within the last two 
weeks in paymentot balances. 


In consequence of the demand for money, Philade!phia, | 
New York, and Boston, good paper has been sent on to | 


Baltimore for discount. 

The effect in England of the resignation of the\minis- 
try was, a depression of the funds, of course. A slight 
reduction in the price of provisions, and more activity 


in the cotton market, was noticed, but not beyond a cus- | 


tomary fluctuation. 
The Boston Post says, that at least one-third of the 


specie reported in vault on the lastreturn day, has been | 


drawn since, and that the government deposites now 
there, are reduced below $700,000, Only the very best of 
paper, and thatat very short dates is now discounted— 
Stocks down. 


FLour remains at about 5 624a5 75, in New York, 
and in proporidon at other points. At Philadelphia 5 25 
Baltimore $5. No one venturing considerable opera- 
tions however at present. 


Baltimore inspections of the week amounted to about 
25,000 bbis. ' 


CorN, maintains its price better than any other of our 
articles now shipping tor Europe. Of this article, heavy 
shipments have been and are now going out. Five car- 
goes from New York are said to have been purchased 
for the French government troops in Algeria, tu prevent 
supplies tor them from exhausting the French markets. 
Like orders are said tu have been sent by the British 


governinent, for bread stuffs for theirnavy aud army | 


supplies. 


Averion puties. The amount paid into the state 
treasury of Pennsylvania, from auction duties in Phila- 
delphia, for 1845, was $71,248 03. 


The amount paid into the Maryland state treasury 
for like duties from Baltimore, was $20,463 27 besides 
$6,300 for auction license. Of this $4,005 01 for duty 
and $750 for license, was paid by Robert A. Taylor.— 
$4,062 20 for duty and $750 for license, by 5. Owens 
Jioffman; $4,921 58 for duty and $750 for license, by 
Robert Lemmon. 


a son of Louis Philippe | 


Peace or war, it is believed by | 
many, Will be announced by the turn which affairs may | 
have taken there since our last intelligence from thence. | 


Bills on Lendon | 


The Philadelphia | 
banks, for instance have abstracted some hundreds of | 


Bank or Tuk Unirep States. A meeting of the stock- 
holders of the U. & Bank of Pennsylvania, was held‘at 
Philadelphia on the 1si inst. 

Statement of present circulation of the bank, includ- 
ing post notes (except those issued to the Philadelphia 
ie and also the arnount of deposits, bank balances, 

C.: 

Circulation of Bank U. S, notes, from 

stateof bank January 1], 1846 
Do. — do. post notes do. do. 
lndividua! deposites and ceriificates of 

de posite 
Dank balances 


$3,413 501 90 
350,793 07 


399,548 40 
181,125 82 


$4,344,969 19 





Bank U.S. notes on hand, Ist, $297,343 
Do. do. do. 2d, 1,061,792 
Do. do. du. 3d, 1,465,146 2,824,281 00 
$1,520,688 00 
The stvekholders adjourned to meet again on the first 
Monday in Mareh. 








} ° . ; 
Deatus during the week ending the 3d inst., at New 


| York’ 187. 

: At Baltimore, during the week ending the 12th, 68, of 
| which 14 were free colored, and 4 slaves, 10 died of con- 
‘sumption, and 6 of small pox. During the week ending 
' the 19'h, 66, of which 15 were free colored, 2 slaves—9 
' died of consumption and 8 of small pox. 


| Connecricur. ‘The Whigs of the state of Connee- 
jticu: held a state Convention at New [{uven, on Wed- 
vnesd:y last. It resulted in the noroination of the Hon. 
Crank Bissevt, of Norw-lk, for the office of Gover- 
nor, the Hon. Craries M’Curvy, of Lyme, for Lt. 
Governor; and Jolin B. Robertson, Msq., of New Haven, 
for seeretary of s‘ate. 


|. PENNSYLVANIA AND THE TarRirr. The Harrisburg 
~Union—a leading democratic organ in Pennsylvania— 
/says: ‘ihe unanimous adoption, by the senate of Penn- 
sylvania, of the resolutions introduced by Mr. Sterigere, 
instructing our senators and representatives, to oppose 


her evidence that Pennsylvania is determined to adhere 
to that policy which has ever advanced her great inte- 
rests, developed her resources, and given employment 
toa large class of her citizens In Pennsylvania the 
| tariit has never been a party question. Pennsylvania sup- 
| ported the tariff acts of 1816, 1824, and 1828, and op- 
posed the compromise act of 1833, a measure, which, 
(on the one hand run down the tariff to 20 per cent., and 


on the other reduced the government to bankruptcy.— | 


li there are states that desire to bring the government 
vack to such a condition, Pennsylvania will not be 
among the number.” 


PENNSYLVANIA.—-ZYeasurer’s report. The report of 
the state treasurer of Pennsylvania contains many im- 
portant suggestions in relation to the finances of the 
‘commonwealth. It urges the policy of consolidating the 
| various loans, the issuing of bonds insuitable sums with 
coupons attached, for the interest to be received in pay- 
ment of taxes and other debts due the state, and the 
creation of a sinking fund for the gradual extinguish- 
ment of the public debt. The report also recommends 
the taxing of guarantees of interest on railroad and ca- 
nal companies by the commonwealih; and, also, a tax of 
ten cents per tonon Anthracite coal. 


Maryann. An election, took place in Caroline coun- 
‘ty afew days since, fora delegate to the legislature in 
| place of Mr. Wheeler. A full vote seems to have been 
‘taken. Robert McKnett, (whig) was elecied, receiving 
| 533 votes; R. C. Carter, (loco) had 438 votes. 


Virginia. AQ letter from Richmond says: A requisi- 
'tiun has been made by the authorities of Parkersburg, 
| for three hundred stand of arms, and they have been 
isent from the armory. The cause of this requisition is 
a threat on the part of the Ohio people to invade the 
‘town, and liberate the kidnappers there confined. 

More coal discovered. An extensive mie of superior 
coal, supposed to be the cannel coal, has been discover- 
ed near Falling Rock Creek, a branch of the Conawha 
river, sixteen miles from Charlesion, Va., and about a 
mile from navigation. 

The Internal Improvement projects were contending 
with each other for success before the legisleture, at our 
last dates from Richmond. ‘The new railroad project of 
twelve millions capital, had been amended \!) by strik- 
ing out the clause providing that the state should sub- 
scribe a certain proportion of the capital, The South- 
western ‘Turnpike bill, heretofore rejected, was recon- 
sidered and passed. ‘T'his may be an indication of a 
union between some several] interests, sufficient to effect 
| at least something for resusciiating the “old dominion.” 
| Larer. ‘I'he bill to incorporate the Richmond and 
‘Ohio Railroad Company was passed in the lower house 





il to 39. 


Souta Caronina. The hon. William C. Preston en- 
tered last week upon the discharge of his duties as pre- 
sident of South Carolina College. The college chapel 
was crowdal on the day of his inauguration with ladies 
and gentlemen, and his address on the occasion to the 
students is spoken of in terms of the highest prase. 


Missouri.—Judiciary. The state convention of Mis- 
sour! have passed a ineasure rendering the supreme ju- 





io 25, ag well as a measure rendering the supreme judi- 


any and all reductions of the existing tarifflaw, is ano- | 


of the Virginia legisiature, on Tuesday last, by vote of 


diciary elective, aud its teuure teu years, by a vote of 25 


—. 





a et 


| ciary subject to the appointment of the governor and ge- 
nate, for aterm of twelve years, by a vote of 32 19 99. 

Micnican. ‘The Legi latu e of Michigan conveneg 
on the Sth inst. Isaac KE. Crary was elected spesker of 
the house, D. H. Williams, clerk, and James £ Pjay 
seeretary of the senate. The inaugural address of Goy, 
Felch is short, and a proper spir t In regard to presery. 
ing the credit of the state is manifested. 


_ Misstssirp1 U. 5S. Sewators. A caucus of the party 
in majority in the legislature was held at Jackson, on the 


‘7th instant. The two-thirds rule was adopted. On the 


first ballot for a candidate to serve for six years from 
the 4th of March, 1847, General Foot had 18, Genera} 
MeNut 21, Mr. Quetman 16, Thompson 15, Brown 
Barton 5. On the 7th bailot General Foot had 52 votes 
exactly two-thirds. General McNutt never got over 22 
votes. 

On the 8th the caucus selected a candidate to succeed 
Secretary Walker for the unexpired period for which 
he had been chosen senator. J. W. Chalmers, wo 
now fills the station by appointment of the governor, 
‘received 60 votes—scattering 17 votes. The clection 
| was to take place on the 10th instant, and the nomina. 
inees were no doubt then’ elected. 
| Jupreran. The President’s nomination of Judge 
Woopwakp, to sueceed Judge Baldwin in the United 
States Supreme Couurt, has been rejected by a decided 
vote, in the Unit. d Staies Senate. 





Main Sreamers. The New York Journal of Com. 
merce says that at a meeting of the Cabinet, at Wash. 
ington, a jew days ago, it was agreed to make proposals 
for the building of ten steam vessels, on the following 
plan. The vessels to be built by individuals, and used 
for commerciea! purposes; the government to advance a 
portion of the cost, for which it will have a liew on the 
vessels, und in case of need, to take them entirely for 
government use on refunding the whole cost, or such 
portion as may be right; the vessels also to carry the mails 
' while in the merchant service. 
| Peace orwar? Mr. Allen, chairman of the commit. 
| tee on foreign relations in the United States senate, and 

as such, jouked to for movements tn accordance with the 
| desires of the adiministration, appears to have surprised 
the senate on Tuesday. by a notice that on FriJav, (ves- 
'terday,) he would move to take up the resolution which 
‘he propused last week, approving of the president’s no- 
‘tification to European powers, that they must keep 
i“hands off” in relation tothe governments of this con- 
‘tinent, but which, by a vote of 28 to 23, had been “laid 
‘upon the tavle.’’ 
Whether this notification on the part of Mr. Allen 
| Was in consequence ot his having a renewed confidence, 
‘that a votein the senate now would sustain him, or 
whether it was his object to force a discussion of the 
| peace or war question upon that body, we are unable to 
isay. ‘lhe senate evaded his purpose however, quietly, 
| by adjourning over from Thursday until Monday. 
| INCREASE of THE NAVY. The consideration of how to 
dispose of the bill introduced from the committee on na- 
| val affairs last week, by their chairman, Mr. Fairfield, 
| which came up on Thursday, affurded an opportunity 
; not to be lost, of debating ulterior measures, and it was 
| with some difficulty that the great discussion was averted. 
Mr. Allen, chairman of the committee on foreign af- 
| fairs, moved to defer the subject until the 10th of Feb- 
'ruary. Lie was decidedly opposed to the bill, unless uo- 
| tice was first given to England for termination of the 
jjoint occupancy of Oregon. Give the notice, and he 
}would vote for the bill, but not without. He was very 
| severe in his remarks against the “masterly inaciivity” 
policy. ‘I'he bill on the other hand, it was maintained, 
was not predicated upon the Oregon dispute, and ought 
not to have any Connection with it. The increase which 
it proposed, belonged to a peace establishment, aid if 
the Orcgon question was settled to-morrow, ouglit never 
theless to be passed, as proposing nothing more than a 
legitimate aédition to our naval establishment. Mr. Al- 
len was fur no such increase, unless an apprehension of 
war made it indispensable. A majority of the senate 
huwever, differed with him,—his motion to postpone was 
lust, and the bill is to be discussed next Tuesday. 


Seizure. The United States Marshal at New York 
has seized the schnr. Crescent, recently irom Delaware, 
and purchased by a foreigner, who, on registering her at 
the custom house, made oath that he was a cilizen,— 
whereas he had only given the notice required by law © 
his intention to become a citizen, but was not yet entitled 
Lo eilizenship. 





Streamers. Great Britain has 45 war steamers buill, 
and 26 building. ‘This is exclusive of guard vessels, 
| &e., for coast service only. 

Postscrivr. After delaying to the last moment, we 2° 
'o press withuut news by the Hibernia, although relays 
of horses have been saddled from Boston to New York 
for days, waiting for the spur, as drifts of snow in some 
places six feet deep, obstruct the locomotives on the 
route. Carrier pigeons have been sent on to Bosion, 
ready to take flight the moment the news arrives. One 
sharp sighted look-out on Cape Cod, reports that he can 
see the steamer “almost in sight.”? ‘The Washington 
correspondent of the Sun, says: “There was a rumor 
here jast night that the steamer had arrived, and that 
the news smelt strongly of war. It is said that some 0 
the war members of congress immediately went into 
fits. If the British should come here, one valorous Fm, 
tleman has made a cuntract with his wife to hold him 
leat he should kill more than hie share.” 
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